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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Whiteboy ; a Story of Ireland in 1822. By 
Mrs. S. C. Hall. 2 vols. London, Chap- 
man and Hall. 


InwoveEN into a stirring tale of Whiteboy con- 
spiracy, severe retribution, cruelty of middle- 
men, wild revenge of the oppressed, indiscri- 
minating rigour in asserting law and property, 
and destitution reckless of consequences, these 
volumes endeavour to point out the conflicting 
qualities of the Irish people, and suggest re- 
medies for the evils which exist in that excit- 
able, uncertain, mercurial, and hard-to-govern 
country. The juxtaposition, not the fusion, of 
two distinct races and religions, so fiercely kept 
distinct, instead of being modified and amalga- 
mated, enhances the difficulties of the pecple 
and of their rational rule; and whether Mrs. 
Hall, with her knowledge of their tempers and 
habits, and her kind and patriotic disposition 
to promote their welfare, has enabled us to 
solve the long-standing problems connected 
with both these desiderata, we must leave to 
the decision. of her readers. It is ours to speak 
of the story. 

It commences with the journey to Ireland of 
Mr. Spencer, a wealthy and well-intentioned 
English and Irish landlord, who is resolved to 
try residence, benevolence, patience, gene- 
rosity, and perseverance, in making his ten- 
antry comfortable, and the country about them 
quiet. He is forewarned of the impossibility 
of accomplishing his proposed task by a lady, 
Mary O’Brien, and introduced at once on the 
deck of the steamer to various characters who 
figure in the tale, and to others of the lower 
orders of Irish, children, nursemaids, &c. &c. 

The scene then shifts to his seat in the south 
of Ireland; and he finds himself located in the 
midst of all the elements of insubordination and 
ruin, individual misconduct in rich and poor, 
hypocritical tyranny and Whiteboyism, aiming 
at revolution through wholesale murder and 
desolation. 

We will not travel through the circumstances 
which attend his attempts at amelioration, nor 
describe the iniquities of Abel Richards, a vil- 
lanous middleman, nor trench upon the love- 
affairs involved among the leading persons ; 
but by means of a few specimens endeavour to 
indicate the nature of the authorship. 

A night-meeting of Whiteboys is attended 
by Mr. Spencer, who has obtained the pass- 
words; and we read, inter alia: 

“*T want no man to defend me,’ interrupted 
Louis, loudly, and unable to control himself: 
‘I want no man to defend me; I have done 
nothing to need defence; I abandoned all to 
organise the revolt of a brave and injured peo- 
ple; I trusted to the promises of others to as- 
sist in this, because I knew how little could be 
done without that aid, and I, as well as others, 
have been disappointed and deceived.’ ‘We 
have ourselves to the fore, ready and willing,’ 
said the ‘Limerick rake,’ stepping forward. 
‘And a great thing it is to have; but not 
enough,’ answered Louis, boldly, while Law- 
rence trembled for him; ‘ not enough to rid the 
land of the proud invader, and eject a mass of 
the population, unhappily your bitter enemies, 





from their holdings.’ ‘ Let each of us pick his 
man, and we’d soon be rid of them,’ said the 
Whitefoot of Tipperary. ‘ By murder, not by 
war!’ replied Louis, firmly. There was a 
hush ; and Lawrence, in an agony too deep for 
loud words, muttered, ‘ You will destroy your- 
selfand me. Have you still to learn that they 
will fight—die—silently and bravely—but will 
not reason—cannot be thwarted?’ ‘ Murder,’ 
repeated the viperous-looking ‘ Leprehawn,’ 
as he stretched out his long leathery arms and 
clutched and opened his bony fingers, as though 
it would have given him pleasure to tear Louis 
into pieces—‘ Murder, that’s a mighty hard 
word intirely, boys dear, and one that was never 
evened tous before—murder is it, enagh ?— 
don’t we pisen rats, and varmint, and lay traps 
for foxes, and ferret rabbits—by law too—law 
—law!—do ye hear me, boys? and aint we to 
try to get rid of worse varmint without being 
called murderers— Oh! Yah, mellay!—did I 
tramp fresh and fasting mee ten good miles to 
be tould that it’s murder to kill an Orangeman? 
Oh, boys dear, do ye hear me now? and that by 
a friend of the Macarthy; but he’s not the 
right sort of a Macarthy,’ continued the long- 
armed drunkard, who could hardly stand, but 
was tossing to and fro; ‘ he’s not the right, true 
Macarthy ; he came—you understand me—into 
the world—not wanted ; his mother was—’ what, 
was not permitted him to say, for Lawrence’s 
hands were on his throat, and then he threw 
him from him as a dog flings away some dis- 
gusting thing which he loathes almost too much 
to destroy. This turned the attention of the 
people, who felt indignant as Lawrence him- 
self could feel, and if Murtogh had not been re- 
strained, there is little doubt he would have 
given full loose to his natural propensity, and 
the Leprehawn would have been heard no 
more.” 

The debate goes on, and “there was a 
breathless silence while the huge ‘ Munster 
man’ heaved himself forward; and though he 
stood upon no elevation, he was taller than 
Lawrence, who kept his position on the tomb ; 
his enormous proportions made the more slen- 
der figures of the two leaders appear like those 
of boys. Byrne took off, first his hat, then his 
wig, which he must have worn because his fa- 
ther did so before him, for his hair was abun- 
dant, though somewhat frosted by time; he 
then looked round with a sheepish look, throw- 
ing a sidling glance over the crowd, which now 
appeared distinctly; for several, following 
Murtogh’s example, had kindled torches of 
bogwood, that, as the wind lulled, burnt 
steadily enough. He spoke in English, and 
‘Doyle of the Cars’ translated his words into 
Irish for the benefit of those who did not, as 
Master Mat would have said, understand ‘ the 
Vulgate.’ He spoke slowly, as if resolved to 
curb his natural impetuosity. ‘ Boys,’ he said, 
‘boys! [ am no great hand at speech-making, 
though I believe it’s pretty well known that 
I’m a good hand at the fist. Boys, what I 
have done is well understood by yez all. The 
blue wathers of my own lake could have in- 
formed (only they’d scorn it), ten years agone, 
where the process-server slept—who darkened 
my door a living man, and left it a dead one. 





He had his pistols and his cutlash, and above 
all, he was armed with the law at his back. I 
—I had this,’ and he held forth his clenched 
hand, that could have felled a Goliah; ‘ these 
bones aginst his pistols, his cutlash, and his 
law. I never saw tithe-gatherer, taxman, or 
soldier, that would force me to turn my back.’ 
‘We believe all that,’ interrupted Lawrence, 
knowing, that if he got upon his feats of 
strengh, there would be no termination to his 
harangue; ‘ we know that, good Byrne ; but the 
night is passing, and our friends have far to go.’ 
‘Young blood wants patience,’ answered the 
man. ‘ Hours will pass, and friends will wait. 
But there’s enough said; all know me, and all 
know Saint Columbkill’s and Pasthorinis’ pro- 
phecies, which are working round, glory be to 
the Lord! plain as the sunat noon-day. There’s 
only a little management needful, to trap every 
one of our persecutors and their myrmidons. 
Why, look, buys, it’s asy, and natural, and it 
shews how small a light may kindle a great 
fire. Look now, all the men in Munster and 
Leinster couldn’t have saved our strange cap- 
tain’s life last week, an’ he lying wounded in 
Labbig Owen’s bed over there in Glen Flesk, 
but for the wisdom of Macarthy, and the ’cute- 
ness of Murtogh, the Macarthy’s foster-brother. 
Murtogh’s a jewel, so he is!’ said Byrne, press- 
ing his hand down upon Murtogh’s head with 
the fondness of a father for a child, though 
Murtogh staggered beneath the affectionate 
pressure. ‘ Murtogh’s a jewel! There was 
more than ye know of, wishful that the captain 
should be left to lie asy; and one who, maybe, 
afther all, will turn out nothing but a bird 
of two weathers, would have given his breath 
to save him. But nothing could turn the 
devil’s pack from the devil’s hunt; and what 
did Murtogh, wild as he looks—faix it’s proud 
I'd be, of ye, if ye war my boy, Murtogh 
dear—but I’ve no boy now.’ * No, poor man, 
God help you, you have not,’ exclaimed a 
sympathising voice, for the strong man re- 
membered when he had two sodris, who had 
been ‘ sacrificed’ to the offended laws of their 
country. ‘ Oh, to see the natureof himjand 
he such a giant!’ exclaimed another, ...“'Mr. 
Byrne, sir,’ said a third, ‘keep a good heart; 
for every drop of blood that was in their bodies 
we'll have a life yet.’ ‘Thank yez all for yer 
mercy, God bless yez, ye’r the right sort any 
way,’ he replied; ‘ only the wakenéss comes 
over me mighty strong, so it does, when I think 
of them; sometimes, I see ’em as plain as 
light—the rosy twins, sleeping ‘on the white 
bosom of the mother who died, as ye all know, 
under the—’ His emotions prevented his utter- 
ance, his huge features became convulsed, he 
struggled to speak; one of his friends handed 
him a noggin of whisky, he drank it off, and 
then, apparently relieved, returned to the sub- 
ject which the remembrance of his own sorrow 
had drawn him from. ‘ Well, my friends (for 
friends yez are to every heart in trouble), well, 
what did he do, but he took the ‘ Natural’ on 
himself,—the ’cutest lad in all Cork took the 
* Natural’ on himself,—and tumbled on before 
them just as a partridge or a lark (poor inno- 
cent birdeen) would do before a hound, just to 
’tice it from its nest. Well, hoys, he was the 
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finest fool ye ever saw, and bore all the little 
innocent divarshin, such as prodding him with 
bagnetts and the like to make him jump and 
twist faces for their divarshin—most wonder- 
ful!’ ‘ They’d have spitted me in earnest to 
make me spin like a cockchafer once,’ put in 
Murtogh, ‘but for Mr. Spencer, God reward 
him, who has a heart to the poor, though he 
didn’t know me from Adam.’ ‘ Well, thestorm 
forced them to stop, and having written in their 
copies (they’re larned men), that ‘idleness is 
the root of all evil,’ to keep their hand in, 
they set fire to two or three cabins, and Mur- 
togh, one way or other, by seeming to encou- 
rage their going on in the glen, and letting on 
to have great fear if they turned the grey path 
(the mountain-road where the Banshee of the 
Macarthys do be wandering alone), made them 
think that the scent they were on was wrong; 
he knew more than he’d let on, so they threat- 
ened to shoot him, and got him on his knees, 
and at last, dear, he confessed, that he’d guided 
a stranger (giving all the marks that the ma- 
jor’s own man had tould him was on the descrip- 
tions—he’s been one of us these three years 
and more), and, my darling, he tould how he’d 
took him as far as the corpse-road, and left him 
there in the old mill.’ ‘ And sure,’ added Mur- 
togh, ‘it was de devil’s bad luck both of us 
had to send dem dat road at all, at all; for 
when dey found noting in de mill, and see de 
Square tower of de Macarthy a little way on, 
dey turned savage, and because (de Lord above 


knows it was in airnest I was den) I swore to | 


dem he never sheltered dere good nor bad, and 
dat dere was nothing it but Molche Kavenagh 
and de bare walls, dey would not blive me, but 
purtended to tink we were still desaving dem 








them bog-lights, for the sight isn’t what it was 
in my ould eyes; but before I begin that, or go 
any farther, so as to spread my plan before yez 
—how we’ll belay them—tempt them—and set 
’em and finish ’em, nor let one escape—give 
the ravens their prey, and thicken the moun- 
tain-streams with the blood of our tyrants—I’d 
be just glad to know on yer faith an’ yer hope 
of salvation, if ye’r all book-sworn, in the face 
of God, man, and yer country? the true, free 
oath, which if every man present doesn’t sub- 
scribe to, we know how to make him. I ask ye 
again, as yez shall answer before the Almighty 
at the last day, are yez all sworn, boys?’ But 
though Byrne spoke at the top of his voice, he 
was answered by one less powerful, but more 
clear and more distinct, than his own—‘ No!’”’ 

This is from Mr. Spencer, whose destiny 
hangs on a thread; he is, however, ultimately 
blindfolded and taken prisoner to a mountain- 
fastness, and the rebellion breaks out. With 
its progress and repression we have not room 
to meddle, but must pass towards the close for 
an application of the moral. The schoolmaster 
lays his cases before the lady: 

‘© ¢T have it down on the slate, with one or 
two things to read before you go to the north; 
and ’deed it is a pity to take Master Edward 
off his Latin, though it’s right for a landlord to 
be ever and always moving about among his 
own people, only while you’re away 1’ll have a 
little ramble through the old places. Ah, that’s 
it!’ and taking up his slate, he read: ‘ Betty 
Lanagan is very sorry the master was angry 
about her bringing the pig into the house, in- 
stead of keeping it in the sty; but it was a 
young pig, and wilful, and fell off its flesh, be- 
cause it wouldn’t eat anywhere only just beside 


—de tyrants of de world! to destroy de fine | the childre; but she’s got a new door to the 


ould place. Master Lawrence says he knew 
how it ’ud be from de first, but de Lord above 


knows I’d no notion dey’d have done dat; and | she hopes he’ll forgive her.’ 
when it was done, de night was come, and dey’d | a thriftless, untidy woman, Matthew.’ 
| Was; but her children come regularly to school, 
| and wear sound brogues.’ ‘Good! If we can 
| get them to school, the rising must be better 
| than the passing generation. Besides, we must 
much for us were but injured, nething could | 


noting for it but to get back as fast as dey could 
to Macroom.’ ‘ A friend is better than a castle, 
new or old, any day,’ said Lawrence, ‘and if a 
hair of the head that has thought and risked so 


efface the scandal that would have fallen on us. 


I should not now have had my friend by my |friend Dean Graves, we'll forgive Betty. 1 


side if the scoundrels had taken their course | 


through the glen.’ Macarthy said this in his 
usual bold, frank tone; but Louis’ eyes were 
suffused with tears; he rejoiced that the dim 
light prevented his emotion from being seen, 
and he whispered something of passionate gra- 
titude and earnest regret. Byrne recommenced 
his explanation, which the few words of Law- 
rence had interrupted. ‘ Now, boys, attend to 
me, draw round—that’s it. We all know the 
character that the lakes of Inchageela and 
these mountains have got; well, dears! you 
know the pass of Keim-an-eigh ; you know how 
the rocks stand up each side of the mountains, 
and how the stones grew big as they grew old; 
you know its twists and turns, and how the an- 
cient holly and yew-trees stand about, and the 
ivy makes hiding-places ; yéu know, that when 
you get in you don’t see ten yards afore ye the 
way to get out. Now, boys, this is it; the 
morning afther next, I’ve reason to know, the 
cut-throat soldiers mean to scour the country, 
and here’s a list of the gentlemen (and Black 
Aby among them) that’s to meet ’em at the end 
of the pass.’ There was a rush forward, every 
face was turned towards Byrne; countenances 
deeply marked by strong and vehement pas- 
sions, throbbing with anxiety, were all upturned 
towards him. ‘ I'll read my list in a minute, 
boys, as soon as ye’ll hand me over one of 





sty in place of the one she burnt, and as she’ll 
do every thing to plase the master for the future, 
‘ She always was 
* She 


have patience, Matthew; so, for the sake of the 
young Lanagans, and the old motto of our dear 


wonder how long it will be before she burns 
the new door?’ ‘ The weather’s warm just now, 
dear.’ Ellen smiled. ‘ Well, Matthew, any 
thing else on the slate?’ ‘Yes, ma’am, plenty. 
Terrence Connolly and James Duffy can’t agree 
about the turf-bog, but they came to me to say 
if his honour would settle it once more for 
them.’ ‘Mr. Spencer has done that three 
times already,’ interrupted Ellen, ‘ but we must 
again have recourse to the old motto—patience ; 
better that than a faction-fight between the 
Duffys and the Connollys; and as Mr. Spencer 
will no doubt adhere to his first decision, per- 
haps they may be satisfied at last.’ ‘ Martin 
Murphy hopes the master will let him have 
half an acre more land.’ ‘I fear,’ said Ellen, 
‘ that will be impossible ; if Martin gets half an 
acre more the tenants will all want additional 
half-acres, and there is no particular reason 
why he should have it; he has no claim, I 
think.’ ‘ He has nine children.’ ‘ Oh, as to 
that, Nelly Maginnis has ten, and Mary Dacey 
nine, and Norah Delaney eleven; if we begin 
to shew favouritism because of the number of 
children, there will be an end to good order; 
and, moreover, Martin Murphy was very ob- 
stinate about the green crops last year, and 
thwarted us sadly; but patience, Matthew, pa- 
tience, the poor people suffer more in having 
their bad habits removed than we do in remov- 








ing them.’ ‘God bless you!’ said Matthew. 
‘ Any thing else on your slate, my good master ?’ 
‘No, only I had a word to say. My deputy, 
as you call him, is a trifle too strict with the 
little boys: children are but children, and this 
new system of national education, though a 
great blessing, seems to me forcing; but it may 
do well, only I wish he would not be so hard 
on the Jittle boys; say a word for them, dear, 
do, for he doesn’t mind me—he thinks I’m 
foolish, ’deed does he. There’s little Johnny 
Hay and his brother Jimmy, their father spoke 
to me yesterday about it before he went off to 
the funeral.’ ‘ What funeral?’ inquired Ellen. 
** Deed, just then her funeral—the ould ancient 
sister Anne, where you were once, and where 
I remember your entreating the master to have 
patience with the people.’ ‘ And has that worn- 
out, awful woman lived till now?’ inquired 
Ellen; ‘I thought she had died long since.’ 
‘ Her life was a long penance; and she’s to 
have no tombstone, and not to be buried with 
her people—only alone, not so much as a raised 
grave. She must have been a great sinner, or 
they would let their bones rest together, Old 
Hay won’t be back till to-morrow; it’s a long, 
long journey. Here’s the master himself, God 
bless him! and the two young ladies,’ continued 
Matthew; ‘ it’s enough to set any one mad to 
see how the people waylay him as he comes out 
of his own gate, and to see how he manages to 
hear just what is needful, and understands them 
as well as if be was born among them; and 
how they bless him, and have known him from 
first to last as the poor man’s friend. That’sa 
notorious Whiteboy that’s talking to him now.’ 
‘ Was, you mean,’ said Ellen; ‘I suspect that 
in his case, as well as in others, employment 
has superseded politics. He knows I know 


|him well; and I am more pleased to see him 


well-dressed and cheerful, and to visit his farm, 


| than almost any I know. ‘There is more joy’— 
|you remember the text, Matthew?’ 


‘ Ay,’ 
added the old man, lifting his hat, ‘more joy 
in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, than 
over ninety-and-nine just men that need no 
repentance.’ ” a a 

“** Dear Lady Mary!’ she exclaimed at last, 
* I will write and ask ther to come to us; she 
could not fail to be delighted with all you have 
done for the people, Edward, and with the ad- 
mirable temper you have shewn—the judginent, 
the endurance, the wisdom, in not expecting 
too much, and understanding that there were 
quagmires as well as mountains in the way— 
but the people are improving, they want patient, 
resident landlords.’ ‘1 consider,’ said Edward, 
‘Catholic emancipation as only the first of a 
series of boons, or rather, the earliest demon- 
stration of justice, wisely given; yet if they had 
not agitated for it, it would never have been 
obtained. As long as poor Paddy crouched in 
his hovel, and ate his potato, he was suffered to 
do so, and die there unnoticed, as his fathers 
had died before him: at last, agitation brought 
him relief; and my only fear is, that the mal- 
contents of a party will continue this agitation 
for what may be unattainable, not for what all 
wise as well as all just Englishmen earnestly 
desire to give the Irish—perfect equality.’ * * 

“T have not suffered the Orange party of the 
north to persuade me that the people of the 
south are all violent and bigoted, nor have the 
southerns so entangled me as to make me con- 
sider the Orangemen as all bitter and destroy- 
ing enemies. 1 do not look forward to the time 
when 

‘The emerald gem of the western world’ 

will sit on the billows like a halcyon on her nest, 
careless of storms ; for I héar the quick beatings 
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of their hearts, and make allowance for the rich- 
ness and variety of their imaginings, while I 
strive to see their reason strengthened. But 
I am telling you all you already know, dearest, 
far better than I do myself. We shall do our 
duty if, by exhibiting the wilful or inconsider- 
ate mistakes, the deliberate misguidance or 
ruinous mismanagement, of which Ireland has 
been for centuries the victim —we account for, 
if we cannot excuse, the terrible state of disrup- 
tion in which at times we find this lovely and 
loving country. Let us endeavour to persuade 
England to try, or rather to continue, another 
course, by shewing the policy of generosity, 
and the wisdom of justice; and so reconcile the 
doubtful, or the suspicious, to the more liberal 
system which must be adopted in governing 
Ireland hereafter.” 





Narrative of a Mission to Bokhara in 1843-45. 
By the Rev. Joseph Wolff, D.D. LL.D. 2 
vols. 8vo. J. W. Parker. 

Wuutst Dr. Wolff was prosecuting his humane 

mission to Bokhara, the public were so judici- 

ously gratified by periodical accounts of his 
progress, perils, and ultimate rescue from the 
fangs of Eastern despotism, that, in so far as 
regards those travels, we find here little more 
than an amplification of the incidents. But 
still it is a work of much interest. It sets out 
with a biographical sketch of the Doctor’s ear- 
lier years, conversion from Judaism to the 

Romish religion, and thence to the Protestant 

faith, and his missionary toils through many 

remote and barbarous regions. At last, com- 
ing to the more immediate subject, the author 
broadly states : 








| must obey.’ 


readers, while they display some of the Doctor’s 
modes of speaking and acting. 

“ Makhram Kasem came to have some pri- 
vate conversation with the nayeb. I retired a 
few minutes; afterward the nayeb called out, 
‘ Youssuf Wolff, come here.’ I came; he told 
me, ‘ Makhram Kasem has just brought me a 
piece of news ; but fear not, for the king knows 
that the intent of it is to involve him in a war 
with England.’ W. ‘ What news?’ Nayeb. 
‘ Abbas Kouli Khan has arrived here with five 
requests from Muhammed Shah. The first re- 
quest of the King of Persia is, that he (the 
ameer) should put you to death. The Haje 
Mirza Aghasee wrote the same. Those Kajar 
are fathers of the curse, but fear not; I shall 
see the king next Sunday.’ I shut myself up 
in one of his rooms, and prayed ; and soon after, 
when the nayeb went to his harem, Behadur 
came to me, and said, ‘I am not an Iranee 
(Persian), I am a Hindee. I have eaten the 
salt of Englishmen. If you like, I will let you 
escape, and bring you to Khoollom, and thence 
go with you to India; but don’t tell the nayeb 
of it.’ We agreed that we should leave that 
very evening; but in the evening I found a 
carowal (guard) around my bed. I also ob- 
served that the nayeb had sent a private mes- 
sage to the king. The morning following, a 
Makhram, whom [ hitherto had not seen, came 
in great agitation, and said, ‘ You must go to 
town—you are here tired ; the king orders you.’ 
As the nayeb was up-stairs, I called out, ‘ Na- 
yeb!’ The rascal came down. The hue of his 
complexion was quite black; I almost started 
at the sight. I asked him whether he knew 
the king’s order. He. said, ‘ Yes; and you 
This absolute contradiction of his 


“ For the quietude of soul of the friends of! express promise to protect me, even from the 


those murdered officers, Colonel Stoddart and | 
Captain Conolly, I have to observe, that they | 


were both of them cruelly slaughtered at Bok- 
hara, after enduring agonies from confinement 
in prison of the most fearful character, masses 
of their flesh having been gnawn off their bones 
by vermin, in 1843. 
atrocities being practised on them, the positive 
agent of their entire misery, was the nayeb of 
Nasir Ullah Behadur, ameer of Bokhara, Ab- 
dul Samut Khan. I charge on that pretended 
friend of the English nation this foul atrocity. 
I wish that this open declaration of mine should 
find insertion in the Persian newspapers pub- 
lished at Lahore and Delhi. I wish it to reach 
the ameer of Bokhara, in order that that sove- 


foul miscreant, should perceive that he has been 
led to act under false and erroneous impres- 
sions with regard to the real objects at heart 
of Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly, and 
that Abdul Samut Khan intended to have added 
me to their bloody graves. I appeal to his un- 
derstanding, whether a letter from England then 
received from any of our authorities would not 
also probably have led me, a simple traveller, 
to share the fate of these diplomatic agents of 
England. I assert that Abdul Samut Khan, 
the nayeb, wished me further to give him thirty 
thousand tillahs to effect the death of the very 
sovereign who has so highly honoured him. 
These are grave charges,—let the Persian 
come into the lists and disprove them.’’ 

We do not think this challenge will be ac- 
cepted ; and truly, if the ameer happens to hear 
of the Doctor’s heavy charges, we are inclined 
to fancy that Abdul Samut’s head would not be 
very firm on his shoulders. But leaving him 
to his retributive fate, we pass to a few passages 
in the revelations respecting the residence in 
Bokhara, which will at least entertain our 


The cause of these foul | 





ameer himself, incensed me beyond bounds, 
and I said, ‘ I now see that the people are 


| right, who say that you are the cause that Colo- 
;nel Stoddart and Captain Conolly have been 


killed; you are a liar, a traitor, and a rascal! 
you intend to kill me too.’ To this he replied, 
‘ Yes, I have killed them; Stoddart quarrelled 
with me and my brother, who is a Haje, in my 
garden, about tillahs.’ I then said, ‘ Liar! 
why did you always tell me that Stoddart and 
Conolly have always been your friends?’ He 
replied, “ I know how to treat you Franks as 
you ought to be treated.” The Makhram again 
said that I must go with him. I said, ‘No;’ and 


, Saying this, | rau out of the garden over a low 
| part of the wall, when Behadur followed me, 
reign, whose ear has been much abused by that | 


and said,‘ Now I will let you escape. He 
brought me, first of all, to the garden be- 
longing to the nayeb’s son, Abdullah, which 
garden is not yet quite finished, where, on a 
former occasion, the nayeb told me that he in- 
tended to construct a fortress to defend him- 
self in case of need against the ameer; when, 
quite against all expectation, Ameer Abool 
Kasem was brought to me by the nayeb’s or- 
der. He informed me that he was the intended 
ambassador for England. [Note. I have for- 
gotten to mention above, that the nayeb ad- 
vised me, when an ambassador was first pro- 
posed, and the proposal accepted, that I should 
administer poison to him on the road, which of 
course I rejected with horror.] I said to Ameer 
Abool Kasem, ‘ I know that the ameer intends 
to kill me;’ and as I had a little paper and ink 
with me, I wrote a note to the nayeb, saying, 
* Now I know that you are a traitor and a liar! 
and that you will kill me as you have killed 
Stoddart and Conolly;’ and I gave the note to 
Ameer Abool Kasem, who gave it to the nayeb. 
Behadur then brought me, through a water- 
hole, to the house of the yawer (major), situ- 





ated about three hundred feet distance from 
the nayeb’s house, whence Behadur and the 
yawer promised to let me escape that very 
evening. The evening approached, when the 
yawer came and said that the ameer, under the 
supposition that I had escaped, had sent sol- 
diers on all the different roads to pursue me; 
it would be therefore better for me to stay there 
until the troops of the ameer had come back ; 
and after they had given up pursuing me, he 
(the yawer) and Behadur would accompany me 
to Shahr Sabz, Khoollom, and even as far as 
India. I told them that I was convinced that 
the nayeb was a traitor and a liar, in whose 
words in future I should place no reliance, and 
that I expected my fate with patience and re- 
signation. Both Behadur and the yawer went 
out of the room, when a female, in the most 
coquettish manner, and unveiled, entered it. 
1 at once observed the trap, and exclaimed, in 
a loud voice, and with great apparent rage, 
‘Goto hell!’ The yawer and Behadur imme- 
diately entered, and asked what was the matter. 
I explained the whole. It was the same trick 
which the rascally nayeb tried to play to Stod- 
dart and Conolly, for I heard from different 
people that the same stratagem had been prac- 
tised on them, with a view to forcing them to 
become Muhammedans, but in vain. To this 
he compels every slave he takes, in order to 
sell the issue from them as slaves. I slept at 
night in the house of the yawer, Behadur and 
Hussein Ali, both servants of the nayeb, near 
me, and when I told them that they should 
sleep at a greater distance from me, they ob- 
jected that the nayeb had ordered them to do 
so; but I pushed them away by force. The 
next morning, one of the king’s head officers 
came and ordered me, in the name of the king, 
to go to town, and that I should instantly re- 
ceive leave for my departure. I obeyed; but 
previous to this I was brougtit to the nayeb, 
where the rascal told me that he had given 
twenty tillahs to the head officer, that he should 
treat me with respect, and that I should get 
leave to depart after twenty days.” 

At a future period “an Affghaun Seyd en- 
tered the garden, and said, ‘ Aye, you Kafir! 
have you succeeded in cheating the ameer, so 
that he let you go? Ifhe nad only given you 
into my hands, I would soon have made away 
with you by my javelin.’ Abbas Kouli Khan 
said to him, ‘Go, and leave the Frankee alone; 
he is a derveesh.’ ‘A derveesh!’ he sneeringly 
replied ; ‘I know these Frankee derveeshes—I 
know these English derveeshes. They go into 
a country, spy out mountains and valleys, seas 
and rivers; find out a convenient adit, and 
then go home; inform a gentleman there—a 
chief, who has the name of company, who sends 
soldiers, and then takes a country; tell him 
what I say.’ After this he left the garden. 
Some Calmucks also purposely called on me. 
They are also called the Eliad. They said, 
‘ We come to see the renowned Frankee der- 
veesh.’ They are of a yellow colour; they sate 
down, looked at me, and made remarks on 
every movement of my body, which amused 
Abbas Kouli Khan so much, that he laughed 
incessantly. After they had examined me from 
head to foot, he advised me to allow them to 
pursue still closer investigations, which I de- 
clined. Like the Hazarah, they have scarcely 
any beard. At last one of them turned to a 
Jew, and asked him, in a low tone, to give him 
brandy and wine. They addressed me in Rus- 
sian. I told them, in Persian, that I did not 
understand Russian, and asked them where 
they had learned it. They replied, ‘ From the 
Nogay Tatars.’ Then they began: ‘ Have you 
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heard of Nicholas Pawlowitch? he is the great- 
est Krawl Russia has ever enjoyed.’ They 
asked me whether we had many slaves in Eng- 
land. I told them that slavery was prohibited. 
My rascally servant, Abdullah, expressed a wish 
to go from Jesman-Doo again to see Abdul 
Samut Khan, but Abbas Kouli Khan prevented 
him, An extraordinary power of smelling in a 
Turkomaun, Khan Saat from Sarakhs, was in- 
dicated to me here. He said, drawing up his 
nostrils, ‘ I smell a caravan of Usbecks ;’ and 
in a few hours a caravan from Organtsh arrived 
full of them, It is remarkable how the Turko- 
mauns know, by the footsteps in the desert, 
the person who has heen there, nay, the very 
trihe of Turkomauns that has passed. When 
Turkomauns or Calmucks saw people talking 
from a distance, I frequently heard them say, 
‘ Let us draw our ears.’ They then lie down 
on the ground, and bear from a distance what 
even two persons whisper together, and relate 
the exact conversation.” 

The last is a curious circumstance, and re- 
minds us of Fine Ear in the Oriental tale. An 
imperium in imperio in Bokhara is mentioned : 

“I got the following information about Shahr 
Sabz. It is a central city of Bokhara, but se- 
parated from the king, independent, and go- 
verned by its own khan, The reason of it is 
this: lst. The people of Shahr Sabz are by far 
better and more courageous horsemen than the 
people of Bokhara. 2d. They can put in a 
moment the whole town under water, so that 
troops cannot reach them. 3d. It serves for 
the people of Bokhara as an asylum from the 
tyranny of the ameer; and therefore the peo- 

le of Bokhara do not wish to take it. The 

han of Shahr Sabz, however, for form's sake, 
sent to the ameer one thousand horsemen, as a 
subsidy in his war against Khiva and Khokand, 
but they were always ordered by the khan of 
Shahr Sabz not to give him the least assistance 
in reality.” 

With these examples we may, at any rate for 
the present, dismiss these volumes; and whilst 
we do justice to their variety of entertainment 
and information; and to the enthusiastic cha- 
racter of their author, we cannot but express our 
suspicion, that he is more of the lamb in pro- 
fession than in verity. The violent temper he 
displayed in Exeter Hall, when rurfled by the 
remarks. of Col. Stoddart’s brother, was only 
the more, objectionable from being commingled 
with_a, speech ia which the name of Jesus was 
so often, used, and, to all appearance, his doc- 
Arines so fervently inculcated. 





Memoirs of Sophia Dorothea, Consort of George I., 


c. §c, 2 vols. 8vo, H. Colburn. 
,Tuouen purporting to be derived, and in some 
; perticulars truly, from the archives of Hanover, 

runswick, Dresden, Berlin, and Vienna, a 
very casual glance at this production will con- 
vince every intelligent reader that it is indeed 
a Romance, of History, or Historical Romance. 
The case made out for the Princess Sophia 
Dorothea is precisely that which a counsel 
learned in the law might be expected to make 
out for a client who feed him for her defence 
in a court of justice. He palliates every in- 
discreet act of hers, he exaggerates the pro- 
fligacies of her enemies, and he fills up his 
descriptions so freely from his imagination, 
that we feel we can repose no confidence what- 
ever in his statements or arguments. Dorothea 
and her mother are made out to be angels, and 
all the rest of the people who figure in these 
Memoirs only a little worse than fiends and 
demons, Our author proves too much. 

According to him there never existed so vile 





arace as that which was transferred from the 
electorate of Hanover to the kingdom of Eng- 
land. The family of Brunswick - Luneburg 
certainly, men, women, and children, are on | 
his page a set of the most abandoned wretches 
that ever disgraced humanity. There is a Scotch 
proverb which says— | 
“It is a poor kin 

That has not — and thief in;” | 
but he makes them, one and all, without ex- | 
ception, s, and thieves, and murderers; | 
and at the same time he exalts their powers | 
for committing evil. The poet Burns has 
written, Jacobitically or democratically— 

“For German gentles are but sma’, 

They’re better joost than want ay!” 
but the writer of these volumes of scandal and 
crime confronts us with the absolute potency 
of Zelle, Wolfenbiittel, Osnabruck, Theding- 
hausen, Luneburg, Calenberg, Wilhelmsburg, 
Lauenburgh, and we know not how many other 
bergs and burgs, till we fancy Nero and Cali- 
gula were not only comparatively virtuous, but 
had less means to do wrong than the poten- 
tates of these enormous territories. 

The princes being as bad a set as can well 
be imagined, we may notice, that their female 
connexions, married, morganatically allied, or | 
otherways attached, are emphatically charac- | 
terised in the single expressive title of “strum- 
petocracy!”’ 

In the midst of these was cast the fate of 
Eleonore Marquise D’Olbreuse, who, after 
bearing a daughter to Duke George William 
of Zelle (by a morganatic or left-handed mar- 
riage) was legally wedded to him, and elevated | 
to the rank of princess; and also the more | 
melancholy fate of the aforesaid daughter, who | 
married her cousin George, afterwards king of | 
England. 

The story of the mother occupies the earlier 
portion of the work, and then we have the 
girlish years of Dorothea, her proposed union 
with the prince of Wolfenbiittel, her acquaint- 
ance with Kénigsmark, and her political mar- 
tiage with the son of the Bishop of Osnabriick. 
With him she lived, if not happily, at least 
without outrage, for a season, and bore him 
two children—a son, in 1683, our George II., 
and a daughter in 1686, named after her mo- 
ther. But now thickened the devilish plots of | 
the infamous Madame Platen, aided by Berns- | 
torf, her sister Busche, and other accomplices, 
till in the end Kénigsmark was murdered, and 
the princess divorced and put under restraint 
for a life which lasted above thirty years. How 
these matters are represented may be gathered 
from the following examples: 

“ The annals of court-intrigue contain many 
examples of unprincipled women maintaining 
an absolute ascendancy over the mind of a 
Sovereign apparently near his dotage, to the 
obstruction of justice and the dishonour of the 
government. We have only to allude to what 
lawyers would pronounce ‘a case in point,’ 
existing in our own history, to be found in the 
connexion of the venerable hero, Edward III., 
with Dame Alice Perrers. According to some 
of our most plain-speaking old chroniclers, 
Dame Perrers and Madame Platen bore an 
extraordinary likeness to each other. Fortu- 
tunately for us, court-favourites of this sort 
have not occurred very frequently in our his- 
tory; but, in the French annals, mistresses 
appear to have been thought a much more 
necessary appendage to the state than queens; 
and Madame Platens may be found, by the 
half-dozen at least, in almost every reign. 
They had flourished rarely of late years, and 
were so completely in accordance with the 














genius of the French people, that, in the most 
popular reigns—for instance, those of Henri 
Quatre and Louis Quatorze—they sprouted up 
like mushrooms in a meadow. They had be- 
come a fashion in France, and, with other 
French fashions, readily found a footing at 
some of the German courts. They had. found 
more than a fcoting at Osnabriick, and. it 
seemed to be the design of the bishop’s mis- 
tress, as soon as she had completely established 
herself at court, to render petticoat-influence 
as predominant at the episcopal palace of that 
ancient see as ever it had been at Versailles. 
With this object in view, Madame Platen care. 
fully instructed her sister, Madame Busche, in 
the arts necessary for her to gain the same 
kind of ascendancy over the crown-prince as 
she had obtained over his father. Court-in- 
trigues bear usually a most immoral aspect, 
but we cannot call to mind any thing so vile in 
the most depraved court as the abominable 
conduct of these married sisters, in thus enter- 
ing into a compact to lend themselves to the 
licentious inclinations of father and son.* In 
the mean time, the lovely Sophia Dorothea was 
fast rising into an accomplished and graceful 
womanhood. No pains had been spared with 
her education, which, having been direstad by 
her mother, who was, as we have said, one of 
the best educated women throughout Germany, 
it cannot be deemed extraordinary that, wher- 
ever her name was mentioned, her talents were 
quite as much lauded as her beauty. Count 
Konigsmark—if he had ever aspired so high, 
which is at least questionable—saw the com- 
plete hopelessness of success in such a suit. 
He may have been allowed access to thie prin- 
cess occasionally at the court-entertainments, 
during bis residence at Zelle, and continued 


| among her acquaintance, but he must have 


seen that such an intercourse could ‘only be 
prolonged at a very respectful distance. He 
entered the army, and devoted himself to a 
military career with an ardour that appeared 
to foretell very splendid success. He travelled 
from one court to another, and wherever he 
stayed he succeeded in establishing for himself 
a splendid reputation for his remarkably hand- 
some appearance, his costly style of living, his 
excessive liberality, and apparently exhaustless 
wealth. The princess was now an object for 
the active rivalry of the most powerful princes 
in Northern Germany. * * ® The Prin- 
cess Sophia Dorothea was now approaching 
that delightful period in woman’s existence 
that divides girlhood from womanhdod, and 
shewed to what sterling advantage the super- 
intending care of her accomplished mother had 
been applied.” 

We are not sure that we comprehend exactly 
what this ‘ delightful period’ is? Perhaps some 
lady-critic might tell us; but whatever it was, 
the princess was seemingly well prepared for 
it, for “ her education had been rendered as 
perfect as the resources of her father’s court 
and her father’s wealth could supply. She was 
eminently skilled in whatever was deemed (le- 
sirable a lady of the highest rank should know. 
She gave promise of more than ordinary men- 
tal capacity, and was gifted with a most lovely 
countenance, and a figure of faultless symme- 
try, which a natural grace and a gentle and 
amiable disposition clothed with a thousand 
additional attractions. Her dancing was worthy 
the daughter of a Frenchwoman, and the same 
graceful spirit pervaded her every movement.” 

We would stop in admiration of the dancing 
by descent but for the addition: ‘ On this ap- 





* How could the author know this?—Ed. L. G. 
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to be a most hazardous speculation of human 


,, mentary visit, and after a liberal show of pro- 
,,fessions of respect and good-will, she proceeded, 


parties she had enjoyed with the crown-prince 
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peared to be grafted the high tone of moral 
feeling, and the just perception of the useful 
and the good, which render the German cha- 
racter so admirable for all the purposes of so- 
ciality.” 

One could hardly believe that this was really 
the German character, whilst reading a book 
which describes little else than intrigue, vice, 


handsome Kénigsmark, with the object, it was 
thought, of making him subservient to her views 
against the princess, and he became so frequent 
a visitor at her house that she was obliged to 
endeavour to stop the scandal it occasioned, by 
stating he was paying his addresses to her 
daughter. How far the count’s conduct to her 
laid him open to the stories that were in circu- 


falsehood, treason, conspiracy, utter want of | lation about them, cannot be correctly ascer- 


principle, barbarity, brutality, and strumpet- 
ocracy. But so it is; and romance is not 
obliged to be always consistent—and romance 
it is: vide the marriage with Prince George, 





tained, but the general laxity of morals, and 
K6nigsmark’s well known character forintrigue, 
render it very probable that he either did not 
care or did not dare to neglect her advances. 


instead of her mother’s choice the Prince of| Nevertheless, he still devoted himself to the 


Wolfenbiittel, and say if be not in the genuine 
style: 


princess. 


No doubt, communion with her 
| pure and noble character was too refreshing to 


“The Duchess Eleonore was in despair.| be readily abandoned, after being obliged to 
The union of her beloved daughter with a| associate with the clique of the wife of the prime 


prince who had already created for himself an 


minister. The countess, however, could not 


evil reputation by his tendency towards the | endure that Kénigsmark should visit the prin- 
most vulgar profligacy, was exceedingly repul-| cess; she remonstrated with him, and even 


sive to her; and became the more intolerable 


| requested he would leave off doing so. The 


when brought in contrast with the more desirable | count, in his next interview, repeated this in a 
marriage that had been so abruptly put an end | jesting manner to the princess, but the latter 
to. Prince Augustus William of Wolfenbiittel | having learned the malicious remarks her pow- 
was in all things the opposite of Prince George | erful enemy had made on the subject, con- 


of Hanover. In truth it was ‘ Hyperion to a 
satyr.’. The former appeared to possess every 


| sidered it advisable to avoid giving cause for 
scandal, and recommended the count to dis- 


eunobling virtue, the latter seemed master of | continue visiting her. To recompense him for 


almost every degrading vice. A marriage of | 
expediency, under any circumstances, she knew 


feelings; but what could result to a young and 
delicate creature like the Princess Sophia Do- 
rothea, religiously educated and carefully nur- 
tured, whose sympathies had already been ex- 
cited towards a young and amiable prince, from | 
her union with a coarse-minded, self-willed | 
reprobate, of whom, if she knew any thing, it 
must have consisted of intelligence that repre- 
sented him in a light as fearful as possible to 
her pure and gentle nature? The fond mother 
shuddered as she asked the question.” 

She is married accordingly, and becomes the 
victim we have related; and we quote a pas- | 
sage or two in the development of the plot to| 
ruin her: 

“The Princess was attended by a young lady, | 


named Knesebeck, who was devotedly attached 





_to her, and enjoyed her confidence. To her 


the young mother remarked the rare and hur- | 


"Hed visits of her consort, and speculated as to | 


tlie real cause of this apparent negligence. Her 


1a a 
_ attendant endeavoured to find apologies for the 
, prince, on the score of his numerous wr 


‘ ait . . 
fioris; but some prophetic sense of evil seemed 


, to'intimate to the neglected wife that mischief 
was impending. She was restless and uncom- 
_fortable; and continued her motherly duties to 
her two infants, while pursuing a train of un- 


leasant reflections. About this period, the 
ady of the Baron Platen paid her a compli- 


in her usual crafty manner, to mention the 


and the beautiful Mademoiselle Schulenburg: 
never failing to dilate on the extraordinary at- 
tractions of that young lady, and on the very 
evident gratification the crown- prince seemed 
to take in her society. Then, having planted 
a dagger in the heart of the virtuous wife, she 
took her leave with the same profusion of hollow 
compliments with which she had entered.” 

As the romance proceeds, the Messalina, Mrs. 
Platen (who was not satisfied with the bishop 
and a score of other lovers) seduced Kénigs- 
mark himself into the train. 

“In the mean while, the Countess Platen 
had employed all her blandishménts upon the 





| any disappointment this might bring, she gave 

her consent to a correspondence that was to 
pass through the hands of her attached friend, 
Mademoiselle Knesebeck. Notwithstanding 
this caution, the countess was too shrewd, or 
else too suspicious, to rest satisfied, and, as 
whenever the consort of the crown-prince met 
her in public, her highness did not care to 
conceal the contempt she felt for such an ad- 
venturess, and Koénigsmark could not refrain 
on similar occasions from shewing the respect 
with which he regarded the princess, the 
countess continued to receive provocation to 
revenge, which she was not the person to pass 
unnoticed.” 

We cannot help thinking that this is a lame 
explanation of a dark affair; and our next 
quotations are still more suspicious : 

Konigsmark went to Dresden, and “ the 
state of morals,’ we are told, “in the capital of 
the Elector of Saxony was, as may readily be 
imagined, at a very low ebb indeed, and here 
it was that the handsome and gallant Kénigs- 
mark directed his steps soon after leaving 
Hanover. A life of pleasure, as it was termed, 
was eagerly sought after by the rich and titled, 
as the only proper existence for them, and the 
higher the dignity the greater was the excess 
to which all the sensual gratifications were 
carried. It was clearly apparent that there 
was a royal road to vice ; and gluttony, intoxi- 
cation, and licentiousness, were the ordinary 
ways by which it was passed. A person so dis- 
tinguished by nature, and so celebrated for his 
gallantries, was sure not to be overlooked wher- 
ever he went; and at the table of the elector, 
where he soon found a conspicuous place, he 
was surrounded by congenial spirits, with whom 
the jest went round with the wine, till too little 
discretion was left to enjoy either, The count 
heard many extraordinary tales of gallantry, 
and was induced to acquaint his new friends 
with some of his own adventures. The ladies 
of the court of Hanever were always interesting 
objects of scandalous gossip to the gallants of 
neighbouring courts, and Count Koénigsmark 
found a delighted auditory, whose encourage- 
ment led him on to more piquant reminis- 
cences. The principal objects of his revela- 
tions were the Countess Platen, Madame Weyke, 
and Madenioiselle Schulenburg, whom he re- 





presented as any thing but vestals. He brought 
forward some entertaining anecdotes of each 
of the court-favourites, that must have given 
his hearers a lively idea of the characters of 
these worthies. It has been represented that 
he had been drinking deeply, and that he spoke 
without reserve of their infamous conduct— 
particularly dilating on the wrongs the Princess 
Sophia Dorothea had been forced to suffer in 
consequence of their intrigues against her. Of 
the count’s discretion in relating at a public 
table scandalous gossip of a woman so revenge- 
ful and at the same time so powerful as the 
wife of the elector of Hanover’s prime minister, 
there can scarcely be two opinions; but what 
shall be said of his bringing in the name of the 
princess under such circumstances? Asgsur- 
edly the wine he had drunk shut out from his 
mind the folly and the danger of his conduct.” 

“Count Konigsmark afforded much amuse- 
ment to the court of Dresden, by relating 
his own intrigues with the Countess Platen. 
Amongst his laughing audience, however, there 
chanced to be a nobleman who was in commu- 
nication with that lady. He had some years 
previously resided at the court of Zelle, which 
he had been obliged to leave: from what cause 
cannot be more nearly ascertained, than that 
the Princess Sophia Dorothea was in some way 
involved in it. Most probably he had been a 
too aspiring suitor; but we know only that he 
regarded her with no good will, and his senti- 
ments becoming known to the Countess Platen, 
he was easily engaged in her interests. From 
him she learned all that the incautious count 
had so publicly revealed, and her rage became 
deadly. Nothing but his life would now satisfy 
her revenge, and to destroy him seemed the 
sole aim of her existence. She took an early 
opportunity of exciting the mind of the elector 
against him, by the most exaggerated account 
of what he had said about her, her sister, and 
Mademoiselle Schulenburg; with a compre- 
hensive addition of offensive observations upon 
the sovereign of Hanover, which he had never 
uttered. The elector was very much offended 
with his colonel of the Guards for such behavi- 
our to his and his son’s mistresses; but thongh 
this was very bad, to speak disrespectfully of 
his patron was abominable, and he readily gave 
a promise it should not go unpunished. There 
was another offender, against whom this wo- 
man’s wrath was equally deadly in its tendency. 
This was the princess. The countess now 
sought to slander away both the life and the 
reputation of her sovereign’s daughter-in-law, 
by affirming the most horrible calumnies, sup- 
ported by evidence there can be no doubt she 
had suborned. The elector would gladly have 
treated her with the contempt she deserved, 
but her influence had become so powerful, that 
he himself was in fear of it. He temporised ; 
he promised an inquiry. The countess even 
insinuated, that the princess and the count 
were in league with the Duke of Wolfenbiittel ; 
but even this exciting subject failed in blinding 
the elector to the absurdity of such a charge. 
The favourite, stung with her want of success, 
grew more virulent in her charges; but her pa- 
tron at last mustered sufficient indignation to 
tell his companion, that his opinion of the prin- 
cess was not to be shaken by assertions without 
proof, To obtain such proof was now her great 
object. She was not scrupulous in the means 
she employed; and if she could not get the 
testimony she required, she was determined to 
get something that should be mistaken for it. 
Excited by rage, jealousy, and hatred, she had 
sufficient stimulants at work to: bring out all 
that mischievous talent which had so helped her 
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forward during her career; and moreover, she 
had at her hand agents of all kinds, of whose 
readiness at any bad purpose she had ample 
evidence. She well considered her plans, and 
when they were mature, satisfied of their suc- 
cess, she kept, like a bloated spider, out of sight 
of her victims, but ready to pounce upon them 
the moment they got entangled in the intricate 
web she had spun for their destruction. Just 
at this crisis, Count Kénigsmark returned to 
Hanover, gay and brilliant as ever, and com- 
pletely ignorant of the danger in which he 
stood. He met with but a cold reception at 
the electoral palace; but this did not appear 
to give him any uneasiness. When he retired 
to his chamber, he found a note written in 
pencil, from the princess, requesting he would 
visit her that evening. It was an unusual time 
to go to the princess’s apartments ; nevertheless 
he went, and was admitted. On some surprise 
being expressed that he should have ventured 
there at such an hour, he produced the pencil 
note. It was a forgery! This discovery should 
have put them on their guard, and the princess 
ought to have dismissed her visitor as speedily 
as possible. But they had much to say to each 
other, and the princess had communications to 
make, an opportunity for which might not occur 
again. A long and confidential interview, in 
the presence of Mademoiselle Knesebeck, took 
place. After endeavouring to entertain the 
princess with a narrative of his travels and ad- 
ventures, including an account of what tran- 
spired at his last interview with the countess, 
the count learned from her that her position 
had become quite intolerable. The conduct of 
the crown-prince was such as no woman of 
womanly feeling could endure; and as he still 
continued his intimacy with Mademoiselle 
. Schulenburg, who, with her worthless asso- 


ciates, did all in her power to annoy and insult 
her, of course no reconciliation had been or 


could be effected. Feeling it impossible to 
remain where she was with the slightest hope 
of comfort, she had desired to return to her 
parents; but her father’s mind had been ex- 
cited against her, by the artful representations 
of Bernstorf, at the suggestion of the Platens, 
and he had refused to receive her. The poor 
princess had been rendered desperate by the 
wrongs with which she had been goaded, and 
expressed her determination to the count not 
to remain where she was. Konigsmark eagerly 
caught at this. There can be but little doubt 
that he was as deeply enamoured of the princess 
as such a mere man of pleasure could be of a 
woman of her high rank, placed in a position 
that should have commanded the sympathy 
and devotion of a more honourable mind. 
He was ready to do every thing and risk 
every thing to assist her views; but it is im- 
— to imagine such a man disinterested. 

ademoiselle Knesebeck, who knew well what 
was going on, in her revelations conveys the 
impression that he was a mere hollow-hearted 
libertine, who encouraged the unhappy prin- 
cess in her desire to abandon her miserable 
home from the hope it afforded of his being 
_ chosen as the companion of her flight. The 
prospect of running away with a princess was 
exceedingly gratifying to his self-love; it was 
a crowning adventure in the gallantries of 
Count Konigsmark, which would render his 
name more than ever celebrated in all the 
courts of Europe; it would afford indubitable 
evidence of an attachment which would at once 
make him the wonder and envy of all his licen- 
tious contemporaries. He was ready to resign 
his employments under the elector, and pre- 
pare every thing, at his own expense, for the 





immediate flight of the princess to Paris. But 
driven to despair as she was, with a brain al- 
most maddened by the injustice with which she 
had been treated, the princess entertained no 
intention of committing her good name more 
than she could avoid. She believed Count 
K6nigsmark to be a faithful friend—she was 
grateful for his sympathy—she fancied she 
could place the fullest confidence in his hon- 
our, and was convinced he alone had the power 
of emancipating her from the degrading treat- 
ment which had caused her such intense suffer- 
ing. As her father would not listen to her 
urgent prayer to be allowed to retire to Zelle, 
from the persecution and insults she experi- 
enced at Hanover, she seemed barbarously shut 
out from all hope of securing an honourable 
asylum. A gleam of sunshine, however, was 
still left her, and in the darkness which en- 
veloped her future, it shone with extraordinary 
brilliancy.”’ 

Coming from this most indiscreet interview 
the count was murdered; anid after various 
inquiries, and attempts at justification and 
reconciliation, the princess was doomed to im- 
prisonment in the castle of Ahlden. Here she 
lived, with a host of spies and guards, but en- 
joyed comparative liberty. Her husband suc- 
ceeds to the crown of England, and takes pos- 
session, with an ugly harem of corrupt and 
rapacious mistresses. Cuuntess Platen died in 
misery; and the imprisoned princess wrote a 
diary, which is contained in the second volume, 
and repeats what is narrated in the first. 

Nothing further need be said. The work may 
gratify curiosity—and the more if it be a litte 
prurient ;—but for authentic history it cannot 
possibly be mistaken ; and we regret that the du- 
bious so far outweighs what might fairly be con- 
sidered as throwing light on the period and on the 
actors in such comico-tragical dramatic scenes. 





Sketches, §c., in Brazil. 
P. Kidder, A.M. 
Putnam. 

WE very recently reviewed the first volume of 

this work, and made all the observations upon 

it we then thought (or think now) necessary. 

In these times our business is net so much with 

old as with new matter, when we can find it; 

and 7ésumés of ancient history, though they may 
be good in themselves, and are efficient in 
swelling publications, are not so much to our 
mind as to lead us into a borrowed display of 
knowledge, picked out of: the author for the 
occasion. We have not a word to say about 
the Portuguese and Dutch struggles for Bahia, 
nor for any of the contests which through two 
or three centuries led to the status quo of the 
empire of Brazil. That huge country is as yet 
hardly planted : what it is, it cannot long re- 
main; and within what our friends in Section 

C. call a geological period, it will probably be 

a glorious concatenation of populous nations. 

At present, according to the notions of a Be- 

thel missionary, there are no signs of this com- 

ing greatness, for he says: 

“ During a walk one morning in the lower 
town, my attention was called to various fabri- 
cas de imagens—image-manufactories. Saints, 
crucifixes, and every species of the ghostly 
paraphernalia of Romanism were here exhi- 
bited in the shops, with a profusion that I no 
where else saw, indicating that the traffic in 
these articles was more flourishing here than 
in other parts. It is not in name only that 
Bahia enjoys the ecclesiastical supremacy of 
Brazil. It is the seat of the only archbishopric 
in the empire. Its churches exceed in num- 
ber and in sumptuousness those of any other 
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city; and its convents are said to contain more 
friars and more nuns than those of all the em- 
pire besides.” 

Their superstition is so great, that St. An- 
thony, 7. e., a figure of him, thrown overboard 
from a ship, was ‘‘enlisted as a soldier in the 
fortress near the barra bearing his name. In 
this capacity he received regular pay until he 
was promoted to the rank of captain by the 
governor, Rodrigo da Costa. The order for 
his promotion, which subsequently received the 
royal sanction, is sufficiently curious to merit a 
translation. The governor says: 

‘It has been represented to me by the Muni- 
cipal Chamber of this city, that in 1645 it was 
resolved by the aforesaid Chamber to cause 
masses to be said annually to the glorious §, 
Antonio of the barra, and that a vow was made 
to him that, in case of the restoration of Per- 
nambuco, he should have an image made of 
silver, a festa, and a solemn procession esta- 
blished on the day of the restoration. All this 
appears in the records of the Camara; but 
although Pernambuco was restored, after suf- 
fering under the oppression and tyranny of the 
Dutch. twenty-four years, yet said vow has 
never been fulfilled. Wherefore, and because 
we now more than ever need the favours of the 
aforementioned saint, both on account of the 
present wars in Portugal, and of those which 
may yet happen in Bahia, the said Chamber has 
besought me, in commemoration of the afore- 
mentioned vow, to assign to the said glorious 
St. Anthony the rank and pay of a captain in 
the fortress where he has hitherto only received 
the pay of acommon soldier. In obedience to 
this request, and subject to the approval of the 
king, { therefore assign to the glorious St. An- 
thony the rank of captain in the said fortress, 
and order that the solicitor of the Franciscan 
convent be authorised to draw, in his behalf, 
the regular amount of a captain’s pay. 

‘Roprico pa Costa. 

‘Bahia, July 16, 1705.’ 

“It appears from Mr. Armitage, that this 
saint has received still higher promotion in 
Brazil. That writer remarked in 1835, ‘S. 
Antonio holds, up to the present day in Rio de 
Janeiro, the rank of colonel in the army, and 
receives his pay as such through the hands of his 
terrestrial delegates, the Franciscan monks.’” 

Previous to this, St. Francis Xavier had re- 
ceived similar honours, promotion, and pay. 
There is much from Southey in this work, but 
the author travels all along the seaboard, sup- 
plying later information ; and adds to his own 
remarks a survey of the three inland provinces 
of Matto Grosso, Gayaz, and Minas Geraes. 
Into these views we need not enter; but with 
a few patches render all the duty which such 
a publication demands, 

“ It is a singular circumstance, that coffee is 
retailed at a higher price in Pernambuco than 
in the United States. Orange-trees suffer very 
much from the depredations of the ants, being 
sometimes stripped of their entire foliage in a 
single night. When a tree has thus been 
visited three successive times, it does not sur- 
vive. - 

“The great natural advantages of this coun- 
try must be noted among the existing causes of 
its low state of improvement. The stern voice 
of necessity, ‘work or die,’ never disturbs the 
day-dreams of the Brazilian, as he yawns in 
his hammock during the bright hours of sun- 
shine. The great mass of the lower classes 
live as they list. Their wants are few and 
simple, and to a great degree conformed to the 
spontaneous productions of nature. Multi- 
tudes of Indians inhabit Cearé in a state of 
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semi-barbarism. As a general rule, they are 
idle and vicious, living chiefly upon indigenous 
fruits, or those which are cultivated with 
scarcely any trouble, but seeking occasional 
plunder. Ata former period they were under 
an excellent system of police, and could be 
hired in any number to work on the plantations 
of cultivators. This regimen has long since 
disappeared, and the wretched beings are now 
of no service to themselves or to any one else. 
Although their degradation and pitiable state 
are referred to in every president's report, yet 
from year to year no proper efforts are made 
for their instruction or improvement. Slaves 
at the same time are comparatively scarce in 
the province. This is a circumstance lamented 
by the people generally as a great calamity ; 
but it is easy to believe that indolence enough 
prevails there already. It would be excessive 
cruelty to enslave others, so that more of it 
might be indulged. As an illustration of this 
idea, I will mention the fact, that the melancia 
or water-melon, which grows to a large size in 
all parts of Brazil, is produced here in un- 
wonted profusion. During their season these 
melons are not only eaten as a dessert, but as a 
principal article of food, especially by the In- 
dians and mixed races. So abundant are they, 
as to be sold frequently at the rate of twenty 
cents per hundred. Thus, for a single penny, 
could be purchased as much as a man would 
consume in a week. Thousands of these peo- 
ple, in the interior, have never seen the article 
of bread. An anecdote was related to me of a 
matuto from the far sertao, who, on visiting 
Aracaty, resolved to gratify his curiosity re- 
specting what he had so often heard of as a 
great foreign luxury. He accordingly went to 
a baker’s shop, and purchased a hatfull of 
rolls, and then seated himself under a tree 
and commenced paring them, as he would 
oranges or bananas. The taste, however, did 


not please his palate, and he soon threw them | 
away as unfit to ‘be eaten, exclaiming, doubr- | 
* & * 


less, ‘nao presta para nada.’ 

“The province of Ceara is estimated to 
contain one hundred and eighty thousand in- 
habitants. In the year 1841 there were in 
operation within its boundaries thirty-one pri- 
mary schools, frequented by eight hundred and 
thirty pupils; and seven Latin schools, with 
forty-six pupils. The number of soldiers em- 
braced in the different sections of the national 
guards, the militia of the country, was about 
eleven thousand. The House of Correction 
belonging to the province was occupied by 
eighteen delinquents. Its prisons were few, 
and generally insufficient to prevent the escape 
of criminals. The following is the official list 
of crimes committed during the year, between 
July 1840 and July 1841 :—Murders, 72; at- 
tempt to murder, 15; threat, 1; serious wounds, 
26; light wounds, 24: physical injuries, 4 ; rob- 
bery, 10; theft, 17; rape, 3; calumny and in- 
jury, 8; use of prohibited arms, 2; prevarica- 
tion, 1 ; disobedience, 15; defalcation, 2; abuse 
of authority, 1; sedition, 1: total, 196. The 
religious establishment was manifestly deterio- 
rating. ‘This unquestionable fact,’ says presi- 
dent Coelho, ‘is not only chargeable upon a 
clergy (with some honourable exceptions) ig- 
norant, depraved in habits, corrupt in morals, 
involved in the concerns of the world, and to- 
tally forgetful of their heavenly mission ; but is 
also due to the indifference with which the le- 
gislature treats the wants of the church. * # 

“ The turtle-egg butter of Amazonia (manteiga 
da tartaruga) is a substance quite peculiar to 
this quarter of the globe. At certain seasons 
of the year the turtles appear by thousands on 


the banks of the rivers, in order to deposit their 
eggs upon the sand. The noise of their shells 
striking against each other in the rush is said 
to be sometimes heard at a great distance. 
Their work commences at dusk, and ends with 
the following dawn, when they retire to the 
water. Their task is continued until each tur- 
tle has deposited from sixty to one hundred 
and forty eggs. During the day-time the in- 
habitants collect these eggs, and pile them up 
in heaps resembling the stacks of cannon-balls 
seen at a navy-yard. These heaps are often 
twenty feet in diameter, and of a corresponding 
height. While yet fresh they are thrown into 
wooden canoes or other large vessels, and 
broken with sticks, and stamped fine with the 
feet. Water is then poured on, and the whole 
is exposed to the rays of the sun. The heat 
brings the oily matter of the eggs to the sur- 
face, from which it is skimmed off with cuyas 
and shells. After this it is subjected to a mo- 
| derate heat, until ready for use. When clari- 
fied, it has the appearance of butter that has 
been melted. It always retains the taste of 
fish-oil, but is much prized for seasoning by 
| the Indians and those who are accustomed to 
its use. It is conveyed to market in earthen 
| jars. In earlier times it was estimated that 
| nearly two hundred and fifty millions of turtles’ 
| eggs were annually destroyed in the manufac- 
|ture of this manteiga. Recently the number 
is less, owing to the gradual inroads made 
| upon the turtle race, and also to the advance 
| of civilisation.” 

With one other quotation, ofa literary nature, 
| we conclude: 

“Tt must, perhaps, be considered as a mis- 
fortune to Brazil, in a literary point of view, 
| that her language is the Portuguese. A pre- 
|judice against that language prevails exten- 
| sively among foreign nations. Although that 
' prejudice is in a great degree unjust, yet it will 
not soon be overcome. Hitherto the meagre- 
ness of Portuguese literature, if it has not ori- 
)ginated the sentiment alluded to, has at least 
| strengthened it. The learned have seldom been 
induced to form that acquaintance with the lan- 
| guage which is essential to an appreciation of 
its real merits. Those who have formed that 
| acquaintance accord to it high praises. Mr. 
| Southey, for example, has declared it to be 
| ‘inferior to no modern speech,’ and to contain 
| ‘some of the most original and admirable works 
| that he had ever perused.’ This being the fact, 
| if the Brazilians shall develop the genius and 
| the application necessary to such a result, they 
| may yet, by creating a literature worthy of 
| themselves, secure the respect and admiration 
| of the world.” 








LORD LYTTELTON’S MEMOIRS AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 
[Third notice: conclusion.] 

Tue second volume contains a much larger 
portion of political matter than the first, and is 
accordingly less to our purpose, for we cannot 
think the personal character of Lord Lyttelton 
of any consequence to the public of our day; 
and whether he was exactly what Walpole, or 
Johnson, or Dr. Beattie, or Mr. Phillimore, 
have said he was, is certainly not worth our 
weighing or speculating upon. 

What we have to add, therefore, may be 
comprised within a small compass. In the year 
1756, Garrick writes to Lord Lyttelton : 

“¢ That your lordship has any object for the 
exercise of your resignation and patience, most 
truly affects me. If you had not these stops in 
the course of your life, your change from this 
world to a better would not have sufficient con- 








trast. To enjoy a good share of health, the 
good wishes of all good men, and be the praise 
of all parties, with a circle of friends whose 
taste, knowledge, and genius can enjoy yours— 
these are blessings few can boast of, and I hope 
I may morally pray God that you may long en- 
joy them, and survive all the objects of your 
patience and resignation. Mrs. Vesey is a most 
agreeable woman; Mrs. Montagu is herself 
alone. Were they eighteen, and I an Adonis 
of twenty-one, I should love one and adore the 
other—I would kiss the hands of the Sylph, but 
fall at the feet of the Minerva. Such are my 
feelings about them; and if your lordship can 
work up a little jealousy out of this declaration, 
I beg you will make the best of it. You de- 
serve a smal! portion of mischief at my hands, 
for raising the vanity of Pid-pad to such a 
height, that all my assumed dignity cannot 
lower her. I must not scold, and find fault, but 
she throws your lordship at my head; and in 
short, for { begin to grow angry, if you and 
Pid-pad grow as fashionable as other folks, I 
must have satisfaction, and to have the most 
full and complete satisfaction, I shall desire 
your lordship to meet me in Hagley Park. 
Most devotedly your lordship’s D. Garrick. 

‘ Pid-pad sends her love.’ 

‘** Among the ss. I find in Lyttelton’s hand- 
writing the following verses—‘ Pid-pad’* is 
probably the enchantress of the second stauza: 

* Garrick, behold the Fairy King! 

To you my choicest gifts I bring; 

To you, whose power surpasses mine, 

This wand (my sceptre) I resign. 

You can all forms assume with ease, 

Secure in every form to please; 

I can the elements control, 

But you command the human soul. 

Yet one there is whose gentle sway 

E’en you, with all your spells, obey ; 

Whose magic binds in pleasing chains 

Your heart, and there triumphant reigns ; 

To whom each sister Grace imparts 

Her sweetest charms, her finest arts. 

Oft may she tread this hallowed green, 

And she shall be the Fairy Queen !’ 
The house of Garrick had in fact succeeded to 
the villa of Pope. Here, in the drawing-rooms 
of Mrs. Vesey, sometimes of Mrs. Thrale, and 
often, at a later period, of Mrs. Montague, 
Lyttelton frequented that kind of society which 
subsisted on literary gossip, and which, except 
when Johnson sat enthroned, was too often a 
poor imitation of French manners, as the works 
of the day were, with some very considerable 
exceptions, feeble copies of that French style, 
thought, and expression, which the writings of 
Bolingbroke and Voltaire had made generally 
fashionable.” 

We have a little more of Voltaire, who took 
mortal offence at the manner in which he was 
mentioned by Lyttelton in his Dialogues of the 
Dead. The correspondence is amusing. 

“ T have (says the Frenchman) read the in- 
genious ‘ Dialogues of the Dead.’ I find (page 
134) that I am an evile, and guilty of some ex- 
cesses in writing. I am obliged (and perhaps 
for the honour of my country) to say I am not 
an exile, because I have not committed the ex- 
cesses the author of the Dialogues imputes to 
me. No body rais’d his voice higher than 
mine in favour of the rights of human kind ; 
yet I have not exceeded in that virtue. I am 
not settled in Switzerland as he believes. I 
live in my own lands in France. Retreat is 
becoming to old age, and more becoming in 
one’s own possessions. If I enjoy a little 
country-house near Geneva, my manors and 
my castles are in Burgundy; and if my king 
has been pleased to confirm the privileges of 


® Mrs. Garrick had been a celebrated dancer. 
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my lands, which are free from all tributes, I 
am the more addicted to my king. If I was 
an exile I had not obtained from my court 
many a passeport for English noblemen. The 
service I rendered to them intitles me to the 
justice I expect from the noble author. As to 
religion, I think, and I hope he thinks with 
me, that God is neither a Presbyterian, nor a 
Lutherian, nor of the Jower church, nor of the 
high church, but God is the father of all man- 
kind, the father of the noble author and mine. 
—I am with respect, his most humble servant, 
“ VOLTAIRE, 

*¢ Gentleman of the king’s chamber. 

“ At my castle of Ferney in Burgundy.” 

Lyttelton’s answer is a very sensible one; 
but a letter from Mr. Phelps, an eye-witness 
of Voltaire’s conduct, is better deserving of 
having at least a part of it quoted : 

“T find (he says) that he is much hurt at 
the name of exile, and yet that voluntary ban- 
ishment which he now chuses to call his re- 
treat in Suisse, was always consider’d by the 
sensible people of that country as the effect of 
prudence rather than of choice. He had taken 
a house at Lausanne on a lease of nine years; 
he had paid the rent for the whole term in ad- 
yance, and had expended a very large sum in 

fitting it up according to his own taste and con- 
venience. It was at this time that I was first 
known to him, was with him frequently in his 
hours of galety, and those of a very different 
complexion. His favourite theme ‘in all hu- 
mours was, Je ne sais pas Francais, except 
when his vanity prompted him to read us the 
accounts which he regularly received of real or 
imaginary victories gained by his countrymen. 
_. He was upon these occasions as arrant a French- 
man as the most illiterate of his nation, and re- 
ceived the most glaring political absurdities 
upon trust. He was the most inconsistent 
whenever he talked of the King of Prussia; 
and I remember when we first heard that the 
united imperial and French army was march- 
ing down to drive the King of Prussia out of 
Saxony, that I saw a billet which M. Voltaire 
wrote to a gentleman who lived in the next 
_ street, exprest in these terms: ‘Ce Monsieur 
de Brandenbourg qui a fait presenter quatre 
‘bayonetts au yentre de ma niéce en a quatre 
vingt milles en arrét contre lui.’ This alluded 
_ tochis niece being refused admittance to him 
_, When he was under arrest at Francfort. Some 
_ few days after, we were informed of the French 
‘defeat at Rosbach. “M. Voltaire’s billet was 
much changed ; ‘J’admire le Roy de Prusse, 
je plains les Frangais, et je me tais.’ He was 
a8 consistent too with respect to the English; 
sometimes we were islanders fit for the ele- 
ment that surrounded us, without taste of life 
_or sense of manner; at other times, Monsieur, 
, vous étes Anglais, Grand Dieu! que je von- 
drais Petre. | He: indeed did us the honoor in 
his hours of dislike to treat us with hatred 
rather than with contempt. Such was the 
Voltaire that I left in Suisse about three years 
ago, when I went into Italy, and such I found 
him upon my return last year, but the limits 
of his retreat were then much confined.” 

A passageof criticism in one of Lyttelton’s 
letters, where he is speaking of Gray, is so 
short and pithy that we beg to recommend it 
to general attention: 

“ T have an aversion to tame poetry; at best, 
perhaps, the art is the sublimest of the diffciles 
nug@: to measure or rhyme prose is trifling 
without being difficult.” 

A mention of Mickle also attracts our notice : 

“* About 1760 Lyttelton entered into corre- 
spondence with an unknown person, apparently 





endowed withiconsidérable genius, and strug- 
gling with severe’ distréss,~—-William Julius 
Mickle, the translator of the * Lusiad,’ the au- 
thor of ‘ Syr Martin,’ and of the popular and 
well-known song, ‘ There’s nae luck about the 
house,’ and of the affecting ballad of *‘Cumnor 
Hall,’ known to most English readers, since it 
became the basis of Walter Scott’s Kenilworth.” 

Lyttelton befriended him when in difficul- 
ties; and how much his having acted the good 
Samaritan on similar occasions shed a sunshine 
over his last hours, may be gathered from the 
following : 

“The circumstances of his last illness and 
death are thus related by Dr. Johnstone, a phy- 
sician of Kidderminster, who attended him :— 
‘ On Sunday evening the symptoms of his lord- 
ship’s disorder, which for a week past had 
alarmed us, put on a fatal appearance, and his 
lordship believed himself to be a dying man. 
* * © ‘Doctor,’ he said, ‘ you shall be my 
confessor: when I first set out in the world I 
had friends who endeavoured to shake my be- 
lief in the Christian religion. I saw difficulties 
which staggered me, but I kept my mind open 
to conviction. The evidences and doctrines of 
Christianity, studied with attention, made me 
afmost firm and persuaded believer of the 
Christian religion. I have made it the rule of 
my life, and it is the ground of my future 
hopes. I have erred and sinned, but have re- 
pented, and never indulged any vicious habit. 
In politics and in public life I have made the 
public good the rule of my conduct. I never 
gave counsels which I did not at the time think 
the best. I have seen that I was sometimes in 
the wrong, but I did not err designedly. I 
have endeavoured in private life to do all the 
good in my power; and never for a moment 
could indulge malicious or unjust designs upon 
any person whatever.’ At another time he said, 
‘TI must leave my soul in the same state it was 
in before this illness; I find this a very incon- 
venient time for solicitude about any thing.’ 
On the evening when the symptoms of death 
came on him, he said, ‘ I shall die; but it will 
not be your fault.’ When Lord and Lady Va- 
lentia came to see his lordship, he gave them 
his solemn benediction, and said, ‘ Be good, 
be virtuous, my lord; you must come to this.’ 
Thus he continued giving his dying benediction 
to all around him. * * * He expired almost 
without a groan,” 





Chronicles of the Bastille, §c. 8vo. Pp. 640. 
London, Newby. 
A TALE of many horrors in the shape of a his- 
torical romance, now collected together, after 
appearing in a serial form; and one, like the 
Causes Céelébres, well devised to pique curiosity 
and gratify the morbid appetite, incident to hu- 
man nature, for distressing and terrible events. 


Black’s Picturesque Guide to the English Lakes. 
The Geology by John Phillips. Edinburgh, 
A. and C. Black. 

Tuts is a second edition of an excellent guide- 

book, well deserving of being pocketed by 

every visitor to the picturesque scenery it de- 
sctibes; so unlike that of any other portion 
of the British isles. For the hill, dale, lake, 
and river of the north and west of England 
differ essentially from the Killarney and other 
similar features spread over Ireland ; from the 
fewer spécimens in Wales; and from the grander 
development of the Scottish Jlighlands. They 
are very charming, and'there is wildness enough 
around to’ contrast with the lovely sleeping of 
the waters, No wonder that this neighbour- 
hood became a land of song ; and inspired our 





Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, and Wilson. 

The lovers of song and nature will long fre- 

quent it with much delight; and will find this 

a suitable companion to direct their steps. 

The Scottish Tourist. Edited by W. Rhind. Pp. 
414, Edinburgh, Lizars; London, Highley ; 
Dublin, Curry. 

Tue ninth edition of an excellent guidé! book, 
with above ninety views, routes, and maps ; all 
kinds of needful intelligence, and geological 
and botanical information, ably conderised. 
Nothing could be more seasonable than its re- 
issue in an enlarged and improved state, now 
that every one who can enjoy the treat is on 
tiptoe for the pastoral south, and’on the wing 
for the Highland lochs and mountains, grouse, 
blackcock, ptarmigan, roe, and red deer! 


Tales, By Edgar E. Poe., Pp. 208... Wiley 
and Putnam, 

THERE is considerable interest,in these Tales, 
the plots of most. of them partaking of myste- 
rious ingredients, and, where. the, ground, is 
laid in America, the local descriptions, being 
ably written, - The; style is not disfigured .by 
any gross Yankeeisms, but blemished, by some 
common instances. For example, we,are told 
that the chief amusements of a person, were 
“gunning and fishing.” | Now we, cannot, see 
why it should not be shooting and fishing, or, 
if they will say gunning, why, it; should be; all 
of a piece, and “ gunning and, rodding’’ the 
expression. In spite of such trifling defects, 
the volume will be read with satisfaction, to 
amuse tlte vacant hour. ; 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
WINCHESTER. ( 

On Monday, at three o’clock, a number of the 
members had reached the seat of congress, ‘and 
the chair, in the Town-Hall, was’ punctually 
taken by Lord Albert Conyngham, the pre- 
sident, at that hour. His lordship briefly ad- 
dressed the assembled company of ladies: and 
gentlemen, about seventy in all, and ‘pointed 
out the benefits to be derived from archieolo- 
gical pursuits, both to the individuals engaged 
in them and to the country in which they: were 
cultivated. The minutest fragment’of antiquity, 
when submitted to the practised eye, Was, his 
lordship observed, often available to vcleating 
up some disputed point in history, or wight 
even supply a link in the broken’ chain)of his- 
torical evidence; and not unfrequently we! glean 
alone from coins and inscriptions ‘notices: of 
events and people unmentioned in written re- 
cords. Nations and their rulers have passed 
away, in many instances, without any: other 
vestige of their existence than that found me- 
glected and despised by every body except the 
antiquary, who learned never to despise the 
humblest object, if it gave knowledge’ or fur- 
thered the progress of historical truth. 

[We regret that we took no note of this most 
applicable speech, which in so few words ex- 
pressed so much in the best spirit of ardhzo- 
logical union and antiquarian reséarch.+£d. 
L. G. 

-- the treasurer, next proceeded 
to read his paper on the objects, &c. of an- 
tiquarian researches, in which he only very 
shortly, but with great good feeling, alluded 
to the unfortunate schism which had divided 
the Association. He alluded to the disposition 
shewn, and to the offers made, by the Central 
Committee to heal this unseemly difference, so 
injurious to the science which they all had at 
heart; but since it had been found impossible 
to surmount the obstacles presented to a union, 
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he called upon the present meeting to go dili- 
gently to their purpose, and prove by their 
works their devotion to the cause in which they 
had so cordially embarked, As this address 
embodied a general view of the Association, and 
its condition and objects, we copy from it some 
of the most prominent observations, After a 


comprehensive and literary introduction, Mr. 


“Tt is the province of the antiquary, by his 
erudition and his knowledge, to collect, assort, 
and connect together the various particulars 
which he finds scattered either in the pages of 
history or in the search for antiquities, so as 
to.elucidate each other and to bring the whole 
into.one,system. Much learning may be pos- 
sessed, aud it may be carried out by great in- 
genuity; but unless the advantage of extensive 
experience be added in a knowledge of details 
and an acquaintance with collections, very un- 
satisfactory indeed will be the result. Societies 
alone can amass this knowledge, the united ef- 
forts of the many in all parts of the globe are 
essential to enable any generalisation of the 
subject’ to be made. The Society of Anti- 
(ifaties has been one of great benefit to this 
ebuntry — it has promoted true and useful 
‘Iéaring—it has extended researches into real 

and practical knowledge—it has illustrated the 
laws ‘and customs of our country, and exhibited 
‘thé gradual advances that have been made in 

the arts during different periods of its history, 
displaying the various contrivances and inven- 
tidns of ian to meet his varying and multiplied 
wants. . . . Itis only to be lamented that 
the-society has not taken a still wider range of 
inquity, “afd with the progress of knowledge 
extended their means of acquiring information. 
No period presents itself under more favour- 
able-auspices for the collection of materials of 
antiquity than the present; and one of the ob- 
jects of this Association has been, to do that 
which the Socjety of Antiquaries should have 
accomplished, but which, perhaps, from the 
nature of their charter and establishment, it 
would -be difficult for them now to engage in.’’ 

He then treated of the opening of barrows, 
and: strongly recommended the formation of a 
‘museum for the safe-keeping of all British 

viamtiquities ; and continued ; 
aid $¢More than half a century since it was well 
nobsdrved by an excellent antiquarian, that His- 
id¢ony hath been compared to a great ship float- 
ziihg down the tide of Time, fraught and replete 
nowith thé precious cargo of knowledge; but if 
\o this:representation of history be true, and if 
vever such a ship was so freighted, unhappily it 
ishath never reached our ports. The vessel has 
suffered shipwreck; and the valuable stores 
which it is said to have contained are sunk and 
overwhelmed under the waves of deep oblivion. 
(Some) fragments of its bill of lading have come 
to hand; some parts of the drifted wreck have, 
by the tide, been thrown upon our coasts; 
‘ecsome! buoyant parcels of the cargo have been 
found floating on the surface; and some even 
-ovdluable articles have been fished up out of the 
wreck; but none sufficient, as yet, to give a 
clear and precise idea of the vessel which was 
freighted for us, nor of the cargo which was 
imeant to have supplied the wants of this know- 
ledge. Here, then, the studies and researches 
of the antiquary come in aid; it is his office to 
collect all the fragments he can find drifted on 
the wide ocean; to dive for, and to fish up from 
the wreck, every thing that can be recovered ; 
and finally, when that can be done, to assort 
all these together by various repeated experi- 
ments, led on by what their matter and forms 
promise, so as to form some theory at least of 


| purposes for which we were instituted. 





the system of which they were parts.. If he be 
but a superficial or a hasty theorist, he will 
most likely be mistaken ; yet the correction of 
his mistakes may lead to better knowledge.” 

Mr. P. next took a historical retrospect of 
the formation of the Society of Autiquaries, 
the French Institute, &c. &c., and also of the 
formation of the present Archzological Asso- 
ciation by Messrs. Wright and Smith, and pro- 
ceeded : 

‘In a few months, such was the taste exist- 
ing for archeology, and so great was the de- 
sire entertained for the preservation of vur 
ancient monuments, that hundreds were anx- 
ious to enrol themselves in our ranks and to 
offer their services towards carrying out our 
truly national objects. A Journal was imme- 
diately established to maintain communication 
with the correspondents and the public; but, 
unfortunately, from the haste with which the 
proceedings of the society were hurried on, 
and the confidence that was also of necessity 
reposed in one individual connected with the 
Association, this publication became rather a 
matter more calculated for individual profit 
than consistent with the independent character 
such an Association should maintain, and ulti- 
mately led to dissensions which may be said 
almost to have threatened the existence of the 
Association. These are, however, now, as far 
as regards the publication of the Journal of the 
Association, entirely overcome; and although 
a party of seceders, important if regarded in 
respect to the weight of their names, to the 
respectability of their positions in life, and 
formidable by their individual interest and 
perseverance, have endeavoured to wrest from 
us our title and our right, and have, I regret 
to observe, not hesitated to employ in these 
objects the pen of a journalist whose efforts 
had previously been directed to decry the Asso- 
ciation, to attempt to cast ridicule upon its 
exertions, and personally to abuse its most 
active members: this party, I say, by whose can- 
vassing and efforts even many of the good people 
of this city, its cathedral, and its college, are 
kept from our meeting of this day, have, I 
lament to say, endeavoured to thwart the ful- 
filment of those objects to which they had them- 
selves previously given their sanction. The 
British Archeological Association, however, 
with their noble president at their head, one to 
whom as the first to render such service in the 
pursuit of antiquarian knowledge we must ever 
feel under the deepest obligations, have laboured 
through good report and evil report to act up 
to the original intentions of the founders; and 
working with a patient assurance that truth will 
be triumphant, and that to secure such a result 
moderation is the right course to pursue, have 
proceeded in their career, and come this day 
to visit a city renowned for the memorable 
historical events with which it is associated. 
Happy would it have been for us could we 
have appeared amongst you as an undivided 
body. No effort has on our part been spared 
to effect that object; but it has not been at- 
tained, and we have therefore only to shew to 
you that we do not come without means, nor 
without material, for carrying out the excellent 
If any 
one doubts our ability to effect this, I refer him 
to the programme of our proceedings, in which 
it will be seen that already no fewer than sixty- 
two papers, on subjects of diversified interest 
in antiquarian research, are announced; and I 
shall have also to direct your attention to the 
various exhibitions that will be made, and the 
numerous illustrations that will be afforded at 
the several meetings during the week, I 


deeply regret to have felt the necessity of mak- 
ing even these few allusions to a subject of such 
painful interest, and of so unseemly a charac- 
ter; but it is due to this assembly, and it is 
also due to ourselves, not wholly to pass over 
without notice the circumstances, without en- 
tering into any detail, the particulars of which 
are of too recent a nature not to be fresh in the 
recollection of most of those present; and to 
claim for our body that designation to which it 
is most rightly entitled; and to anticipate—by 
the display of our resources, and the presence 
of those who originated the Association, who 
| most actively laboured to bring it forth in due 
form, and to oppose themselves to all obstacles 
presented to their progress—that consummation 
of their wishes, harmony and concord in their 
counsels, undivided attention to the pursuits 
and objects of the institution, and an oblivion 
of all past dissensions ; and in this, from the 
knowledge I possess of the character of those 
with whom I have the honour to be associated, 
I will venture safely to predict that they will 
‘ enjoy the honour of conquest without the in- 
solence of triumph,’ ”’ 

Among many other interesting particulars 
relating to the progress and discoveries made 
within the passing hour, Mr. P. stated: 

“One other great good effected during the 
past year has been the formation of branch 
associations,—one at Cheltenham, under the 
presidency of Mr. Gomonde ; another at Leeds, 
under Mr. Haigh; and a third in Derbyshire, 
by Mr. Bateman. Many others will, I trust, 
be added to the list in the course of the next 
year. Communications from branch societies, 
addressed to the parent Association, will be a 
sure means of obtaining a faithful record of 
all the antiquarian proceedings throughout the 
country. Previously to our establishment, the 
great lines of railways had cut through a mul- 
titude of ancient sites, and numberless must 
have been the antiquarian objects brought to 
light. These were either scattered about or 
destroyed by the workmen—taken away as 
mere matters of curiosity, and no account of 
them have been preserved. This is not at all 
likely now to occur; for many intelligent ob- 
servers, connected with our Association, are 
carefully watching the progress of the excava- 
tions. Within a few weeks the operations on 
the line of the Ramsgate and Canterbury rail- 
way have laid open an extensive early Saxon 
burial-ground; and by the exertions of Mr. 
Rolfe, a gentleman whose zeal in the pur- 
suit of antiquities, and whose labours in aid of 
our Association, must be known to you all, 
arecord of the discoveries has been made, and 
the remains preserved. 

‘ Short as has been the existence of the British 
Archeological Association, death has made its 
inroads into our ranks, and removed from our 
list two most highly respected names, the Rev. R. 
H. Barham, and the Rev. John Hodgson, of New- 
castle. The former gentleman, known to the 
literary world by his printed effusions of learn- 
ing and wit, was alike distinguished by the ex- 
cellence of his heart and the gentleness of .his 
demeanour : 

‘ A man of letters and of manners too; 
Of manners sweet as virtue always wears 
When gay good nature dresses her in smiles.’ 
Cowrer. 
One 


* Who, when occasion justified its use, 
Had wit as bright as ready to produce; 
Could fetch from records of an earlier age, 
Or from philosophy’s enlightened page, 
His rich materials, and regale your ear 
With strains it was a privilege to hear.’—Jbid. 


One who entered most warmly into our objects 
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and pursuits; joined us at the first congress, 
held at Canterbury; afterwards became an 
active member of our Central Committee—one 
who opposed, at the very commencement, the 
spirit of dissension which began to manifest 
itself—one who, even under the severe pressure 
of that disease which, alas, removed him from 
our society, did not hesitate to travel from 
Clifton to London, there to raise his voice, at 
the general meeting, for the protection and 
preservation of the Association in which he 
felt so great an interest, and in the establish- 
ment of which he saw so much promising good. 
With the Rev. John Hodgson I had no per-, 
sonal acquaintance. I know him only by his 
writings, and his communications to our secre- 
taries. These manifest his value—these shew 
the spirit of inquiry by which he was distin- 
guished, the interest he took in our pursuits, 
and his readiness, though at a very advanced 
period of life, to render us all the assistance in 
his power. How painful it is to reflect upon | 
the loss of men of comprehensive and vigorous | 
minds, of great acquirements and unwearied 
industry, of honest and upright character!” 

In conclusion :— I fear that I have already 
trespassed too long upon your time; but I 
trust that I have, in the survey just taken, 
shewn to you the importance of our Associa- 
tion, and its use in marking the advance made 
in the perfection of the arts and the general 
diffusion of useful science, and its application 
to so great a variety of purposes; that as the 
study of antiquities is almost unlimited in its 
subject, and demands for perfect elucidation 
the aid of history, science, arts, and letters, 
great advantage must arise from the formation 
of a body where each individual can commu- 
nicate with perfect freedom, and contribute his 
share to the stock of information for the im- 
provement of antiquarian learning. In this 
career I doubt not we shall verify the observa- 
tion of the poet, and prove that 

‘ Nor rough, nor barren, are the winding ways 

Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with flowers.’ ” 


At the evening meeting, Mr. Wright read a 
paper, belonging to the Historical Section, on 
the mode in which a town in the middle ages 
gained its chartered privileges, illustrated by 
the municipal archives of Winchester ; but the 
illustrations of this subject brought forward so 
many curious examples of medieval customs 
and manners, that we must reserve them for 
a future No. 

The next communication was by the Rev. 
Mr. S. Isaacson, on the ancient circular temple 
at Arborlowe, Derby, unquestionably of druidi- 
cal date. With the co-operation of his judici- 
ous and enterprising friend, Mr. Bateman, the 
writer had succeeded in discovering the original 
deposit in the great barrow adjoining. Mr. 1. 
referred to similar monuments in Jewish, Phe- 
nician, Thracian, and other histories of the ear- 
liest ages [quoting Exodus, Joshua, Deutero- 
nomy, Diodorus Siculus, Pausanias, Homer, 
Baruch, Stackhouse, &c.], and in our country 
to Abury and Stonehenge. In the present in- 
stance the temple is surrounded by a large ram- 
part, measuring seven yards in height inter- 
nally and five externally. The fusse which is 
on the inside is five yards over at the bottom. 
The form is rather that of a flattened sphere 
than quite circular, and the extreme diameter 
100 yards; the enclosed diameter 60; and Mr. 
I. has no doubt that the number of stones ori- 
ginally amounted to thirty, which would har- 
monise with the ancient cycles. It is clear 
they were never placed upright, but merely 





Jaid on the bare surface of the rock at regular 


intervals, though now much displaced. It was 
probable that the area was divided into twelve 
equal parts, representing the months; and thus 
the whole structure would constitute a calendar 
consisting of 360 days, into which the year was 
then divided. The entrances were north and 
south, on each side of which originally stood 
a large stone, and in the centre one very large 
mass of rock (15 ft. by 8 ft., and weighing pro- 
bably five tons) called the Sacrificial Stone, 
from a large basin in the surface. 

The contents of the adjacent cist, lately 
found, establish the date of this temple at least 
500 years before the invasion of Cesar. . It 
appears to have been erected by sun-worship- 
pers; the largest stone facing the east, and two 
others exhibiting indisputable evidence of hav- 
ing undergone the action of intense heat. 

In the barrow were masses of decomposed 
animal matter and burnt bones; and no ves- 
tige of iron was found. It was apparently the 
sepulchral tumulus attached to the temple, but 
might have been formed before it. 

The last paper was by Mr. D. H. Haigh, a 
young antiquary devoted to research, especi- 
ally in Anglo-Saxon church-architecture, and 
whose stores of information, derived from pa- 
tient pilgrimages to their remaining shrines, 
promise a rich future harvest in this branch of 
research. It was on some ancient monumen- 
tal stones discovered on the site of the monas- 
tery of Hartlepool, Durham, in the years 1833, 
1838, and 1843. It is well known that here 
a monastery was founded in the seventh cen- 
tury, destroyed by the Danes, and never after- 
wards rebuilt. Of this monastery some curious 
Saxon gravestones are the only relics. On one 
of them two names, those of a man and a wo- 
man, are found; on all the others single names, 
and those of females. These stones are all 
marked with crosses, generally incised, but one 
is in relief; and the forms of these correspond 
very closely with those of some at Clonmac- 
noise in Ireland, figured in Mr. Petrie’s recent 
work on Round Towers—a fact which need not 
excite much surprise, when the intimate con- 
nexion and correspondence which existed be- 
tween the Irish and North-Humbrian ecclesi- 
astics in the seventh century is considered. 
From a comparison of the orthography of the 
names with that found in the Venerable Bede’s 
Histories, and the form of the letters, which 
are very peculiar, with. those in Irish mss. of 
the fifth and sixth centuries, it was surmised 
that the date of these monuments cannot be 
later than the close of the seventh or beginning 
of the eighth century. 


TUESDAY. 

Evening.—The president in the chair. 

The Rev. T. Streatfield, the Kentish topo- 
grapher, forwarded for exhibition a large quan- 
tity of Roman silver coins discovered at Sil- 
chester, accompanied by a letter expressing in 
warm terms the interest he took in the welfare 
of the Association. 

Mr. Bell, of Gateshead, one of the founders 
of the Society of Antiquaries upon Tyne, ex- 
hibited a large quantity of drawings of Roman 
altars, inscriptions, and other remains lately 
discovered up the line of the great Roman wall. 

Mr. T. F. Dukes, F.S.A., exhibited a large 
volume of Mss. and drawings of Roman, Saxon, 
and Norman remains, discovered at Wroxeter 
and at other places in the county of Salop. 

Mr. Hatcher, of Salisbury exhibited a draw- 
ing of a Roman tessellated pavement excavated 
under his own superintendence at West Dean, 
Hants. 





Mr. Rolfe, of Sandwich, exhibited a large 
quantity of Anglo-Saxon remains recently dis- 
covered in an extensive ancient cemetery, near 
Ramsgate. Mr. Smith described the various 
articles brought to light, which consisted of 
swords, spears, and knives in iron, bosses 
of shields, fibule, and buckles, which were 
taken from the sides of skeletons deposited 
about two feet in the native chalk, over which 
no mound had been raised. In other graves, 
presumed to be the last resting-places of fe- 
male Saxons, were beads, trinkets, and articles 
of the toilette; to an article resembling the 
fastening of a modern reticule were still attached 
portions of a woven substance. 

Mr. Dennett exhibited a Saxon fibula from 
a barrow in the Isle of Wight, and drawings of 
glass vessels, and numerous objects illustrating 
his paper read subsequently. 

Mr. J. A. Barton exhibited drawings of the 
old manorial house at Barton in the Isle of 
Wight, now the property of her Majesty.* 
The table was covered with other drawings and 
objects of antiquarian interest. ; 

The first paper read was one on tlie oratory 
of Barton, in the Isle of Wight, recently pur- 
chased by the Queen, and in which considerable 
alterations are now in progress, removing much 
of the ancient remains and substituting modern 
improvements in their place. 

The next paper was read by the Rev. Mr. S. 
Isaacson, being a general account of barrows 
opened in Derbyshire and Staffordshire within 
the present year. We have already in the 
Literary Gazette anticipated some of the lead- 
ing points in this interesting communication 
(see Nos. 1482, 1488). In his opening re- 
marks Mr. Isaacson dissipated a received opi- 
nion that barrows were of a military character, 
and all placed on eminences which commanded 
views, and might signalise each other. This 
idea he designated as mere midsummer mad- 
ness, and declared that such a theory would be 
equally tenable in regard to the arrangement 
of tombstones or altar-tombs. The barrows 
opened by Mr. I. and not already noticed by us 
were: 1. A small one on Ashford Moor, where 
near the surface a small iron arrow-head was 
found, and lower down various kinds of bones 
and five rude arrow-heads of flint, and on the 
floor the remains of a fire. 2. Another small 
one called Stoney Lowe, near Biggen, in the 
centre of which, under many large stones, was 
an octagonal cist, formed of thin limestone. At 
each end were vestiges of decayed wood, in the 
centre an iron dagger much corroded, to which 
adhered two iron arrow-heads, and the whole 
having been wrapped in a linen cloth. Some 
charcoal and a small animal bone were all the 
rest contained in this cist. 3. Green Lowe, a 
barrow upon Alsop Moor—an irregular cist— 
within which were the body of a large and tall 
man, whose knees were drawn up nearly to his 
chin, a very beautiful urn, a piece of spherical 
pytites, a round ended flint, and a splendid 
dagger of the same material. Other flint in- 
struments and a modelling tool of bone were 
also discovered. The latter was evidently em- 
ployed in modelling the urns. We need not 
particularise the others, six or eight in num- 
ber; skeletons, iron and brass weapons, ani- 
mal bones, and the horns of deer, were col- 
lected and added to the mass of similar mate- 
rials, from the comparison of which the customs, 
habits, and feelings of our ancient progenitors 





* Upon this a paper was subsequently read, and on 
the following day a letter was received expressing a 
wish from her Majesty that any account of her new 
estate ight be sent to her; measures todo which were 
immediately taken. 
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are, and may be much more comprehensively 
and truly, illustrated: for it is not from one 
or ten, but from hundreds of such exhumations 
that these can be correctly understood. 

Mr. Dennett, from the Isle of Wight, read an 
elaborate description of the barrows opened in 
that island during many years. Their contents 
were exactly similar to what were found in 
Kent; and the only important inference drawn 
from this circumstance was, that it corroborated 
the statement of the Venerable Bede, that the 
inhabitants of that county, parts of Sussex, and 
the Isle of Wight were Jutes and their de- 
scendants. 

Another paper, by Mr. Bateman, jun., was 
read by his indefatigable coadjutor, Mr. Isaac- 
son, on primeval antiquities of Stanton and 
Hart-hill Moors, near Bakewell. They be- 
longed to the druidical remains partly de- 
scribed by Mr. Hayman Rooke in 1780, to 
which Mr. B. now added an account of disco- 
veries made since that date. The nine stones 
popularly called the Nine Ladies do not de- 
serve the name of an early temple of the Bri- 
tons, and are now hidden in a plantation of 
firs. The country round is studded with cairns, 
where bones and glass beads have been found 
for more than a century. A similar circle of 
nine stones also exists near at hand, in a site 
called Nine-Stone Close, four only of which are 


now erect. Were not these cenotaphs or ceme- | succeeded in killing his dreaded enemy, and| ‘Thomson 1191 


teries? and the mystical number of nine typi- 
cal of ancient British worship? Brass celts 
were occasionally found in the vicinity, and 
also cups, &c., far more elegant than it was 
imagined belonged to the period. The Grand 
Tor, Robin Hood’s Stride, and other remains, 
were mentioned; and it was stated, that so 
lately as last June an inverted urn, over a 
deposit of burnt bones, was found at the foot 
of the latter monument. Under this rude urn 
a cutting led into a barrow in which the frag- 
ments of two most elaborately wrought urns 
were deposited, which had since been restored 
[the form exhibited]. Two other cups, of 
beautiful workmanship, were now obtained, of 
novel shapes, and far superior in art and style 
of ornament to any hitherto brought to light. 
These were supposed to be incense-vessels for 
druidical festivals. Another large cist was next 
dug into, close by. It was filled with fine sand 
and calcined human bones, and small pieces of 
an urn; the whole having been originally laid 
on a bed of heather—a singular and hitherto 
unheard-of circumstance. These cists might 
be esteemed cromlechs in miniature, being 
above 3 ft. in height, 4 ft. Gin. sqifare in the 
interior, and the covering stone at least 7 ft. 
square by 2 ft. thick, and presenting a very 
striking appearance. Other cists, barrows, and 
mounds, in the neighbourhood (opened subse- 
quently during the month of June), produced 
numerous portions of Roman urns and a third 
brass coin of Tetricius, in good preservation. 
Stone celts, querns, rollers, whetstones, and 
pottery of various kinds, have also been added 
to Mr. Bateman’s collection of antiquities from 
this interesting locality. Castle Ring, an en- 
campment, the explorers hold to be decidedly 
British, and nothing of Roman connected with 
it; nor do they consider the notion that it may 
be Danish entitled to much weight. 

Mr. Wright made some observations on a 
remark in Mr. Isaacson’s paper on the Derby- 
shire barrows relating to the use of the word 
low. This he stated to be an Anglo-Saxon 
word (in pure Saxon flew), signifying a mound, 
but most generally applied to one of a sepul- 
chral character, chiefly, if not entirely, to bar- 
rows of an age anterior to Saxon times. The 


Bartlow hills, and others, have been found to 
be Roman. The Saxons knew perfectly well 
the nature of these lows, and often opened them 
to obtain the treasures deposited in them. Mr. 
W. remarked that the rich discoveries in the 
lows of Derbyshire and in the barrows of the 
Isle of Wight, detailed this evening by Messrs. 
Isaacson and Dennett, must be tantalising to 
us after our adventurous researches of the day, 
but our barrows appeared to have been emptied 
by some of these searchers of former days. 
Some might ridicule these pursuits, but he 
could prove to the ladies and gentlemen pre- 
|sent that barrow-digging had once been a ro- 
| mantic and heroic occupation. The only Anglo- 
| Saxon romance which remains in any degree of 
| completeness is that of Beowulf, which appears 
| to have been composed in its original form be- 
fore the Saxons came to this island—perhaps 
as early as the fourth century. The last adven- 
ture of its hero was robbing a barrow! This 
barrow, or low,—as the Saxons supposed to be 
the case with most of these primeval monu- 
ments,—contained the treasures buried with 
the giants of ancient days, guarded by a fierce 
and watchful dragon. Once the monster ne- 
glected its duties, and fell asleep, and a peasant 
| stole a vessel from among its treasures. The 
dragon, in revenge, devastated the country 
| around, until Beowulf came to attack it. He 








| carried off the treasures which had been placed 
| under its guard, but he received a mortal wound 
| in the encounter. After his death his followers 
burnt his body, and deposited his ashes in a 
|large barrow on a hill which overlooked the 


|sea. The poem called the hero’s grave a hlew; | 


| but this did not militate against the interpreta- 
| 


tion of the word as signifying generally barrows | 


| anterior to Saxon times, because Beowulf was 
| looked upon as having lived in very ancient 
|; days. The application of the word barrow, also 
| of Saxon origin, is of a more modern date, and 


| includes al! kinds of sepulchral tumuli. The | 


| Saxons seem to have frequently opened the 


| ancient barrows, and they of course found the | 
| different utensils in a better state of preserva- | 


| tion than we find them. It is curious that most 


forms of blessing these vessels, which had been 
buried by the pagans, before they could be 
used by Christians; for it was believed that 
if any one made use of them without this pre- 
caution, he would immediately fall under the 
power of the evil one. Mr. Wright cited in- 
stances of opening barrows in the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries, which explains 
why the deposits are so often found to have 
been disturbed, although there is now no ex- 
ternal appearance of it. 

In answer to an observation of Mr. Haigh, 
that there were some hills designated by the 
name of lows, which were much too large to be 
by any possibility sepulchral mounds, Mr. 
Wright described an instance of a similar hill, 
concerning which he had discovered an early 
document which shewed that a barrow had once 
existed on the summit of it, like the large 
mound at the top of St. Catherine’s hill opened 
this morning. The real low had disappeared, 
but the name still remained attached to the hill 
on which it had stood. 

Observations on Roman roads in Hampshire 
traced these ancient lines from Winchester 
through the territory occupied by the Belge, 
held to be German, as well as the Attrebates 
and Remi, or Regiri, and the Segoutiaci, 
thought to be Celtic, all whose principal towns 
probably became Roman stations, belonging to 





the province Britannia Prima. There were roads 


not mentioned in the itineraries. Ex. gr. :— 
Venta Belgarum was Winchester, a stipendiary 
town, not vectigales, i. e. paying imposts in 
money, not like the latter, in produce, and in 
the form of its fortifications a parallelogram 
with rounded corners; the walls composed of 
flints embedded in strong mortar. From this 
diverged the military ways, connecting this 
place with the stations of—1. Old Sarum, Ser- 
biodunum ; 2. Bath, Aqua Solis ; 3. Cirencester, 
Corirnum or Corinum; 4. Silchester, Calleva ; 
5. Porchester, Portus Magnus ; and 6. Bittern, 
Clausentum. The first station was deemed to 
be at Brige, eleven miles off, and over by the 
Devil’s Causeway, twenty-one measured miles, 
to the east gate of Old Sarum. To the station 
of Cunctio, and thence to Bath, by the Ando- 
ver road, six miles, and Harewood forest—[But 
we think the details and measurements of all 


| these roads may be postponed till the publica- 


tion of the Journal of the Association.] 

An account of the sale of manors and 
church-lands belonging to the see of Winton 
during the time of the civil war in the reign of 
King Charles I., communicated by Mr. J. H. 
Burn. Among these :— 


The manor of Waltham, in Hants, was 
sold to Robert Reynolds, Esq., for . £7999 14 104% 





of the Anglo-Saxon Benedictionals contain | 


The manor of Droxford, same county, 
}_toFrancis Allen, Esq. .... . 76% 13 7 
|The park in Southwark, to George 
A brewhouse, the Bear-garden, &c., at the 
| Bankside, soldto Sarah Palmer . . 178315 0 
| Other manors in Hants, Berks, Oxfordshire, 
|Somersetshire (about Taunton, including the 
| borough), from a little above 50/. to eight or 
ten thousand pounds, and shewing the vast 
| extent of the possessions and revenues of this 
see. 
|The manor of Alresford, to Thomas 

NOY 6c 6 4 ee wel bs SE 
Longwood Warren ....... 3851 
| Fareham borough andfarm .... 909 
Willerfly Warren . . . 0... 286 
Manor of Bentley . ....... 1185 
Manor and castle of Farnham, to John 

Farwell and JamesGold. . . . . 8145 
Manor of Beauworth,* Hants ... 748 6 6% 
| Manor, town, and borough of Witney . 4916 18 11% 
| Manor of Southwark and Winchester 

MOU 0s st SK teltevs terior «1 OES S 

Mr. F. W. Lock read a paper on the hermit- 
age at Carcliffe, which was picturesquely and 
poetically described. 

Lord Albert Conyngham produced and read 
a hitherto unpublished letter from James Stew- 
art, the custos of James VI., when a young boy 
in Scotland, addressed to Queen E]izabeth. It 
was of the date, Dec. 1, 1567 (when Queen 
Mary was a prisoner in England), and almost 
servilely courted the favour of Elizabeth to 
enable the writer to sustain the office of regent 
with effect, and protect his charge from hostile 
interests. 


On Monday an ordinary at the George inn, 
at six o’clock, congregated together a dinner- 
party of above sixty ladies and gentlemen; and 
on Tuesday a similar meeting took place at 
the White Hart; and so, on alternate days, at 
these spacious and comfortable taverns, ample 
and well-served entertainments were provided. 
Every day new members were added to the 
meeting; and on Wednesday evening the 
names of about 100 were subscribed on the 
books, These and many influential persons 
in and about Winchester, together with officers 
from the barracks, were invited to a svirée 
given by the President at the County Hall, 


* Here in June 1833, in a pasture land attached to 
the homestead, was found a leaden box, containing 





several thousand pennies of William the Conqueror, 
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which was hung round with rubbings of an-~ 
cient brasses, drawings of remarkable remains, 
&c., and the tables covered with a multitude 
of British, Roman, and Saxon antiquities, sin- 
gular specimens of medieval art, both useful 
and ornamental, and other objects of interest 
to the antiquary. This was understood to be 
a merely recreative “re-union,” and little of 
what might be called the business of the con- 
gress was done, Mr. Roach Smith, however, 
delivered some interesting observations on 
Roman tessellated pavements in Hampshire, 
of which fine paintings were exhibited; Sir W. 
Betham read a letter to Queen Elizabeth re- 
lating to the custody of several noble prisoners ; 
and Mr. Martin Tupper, the author of the ori- 
ginal work, The Crock of Gold, &c., at the re- 
quest of Lord Albert Conyngham, read the 
annexed apposite poem, which he had com- 
posed on the preceding day whilst the archzo- 
logists were engaged in barrow-digging :— 
THE COMPLAINT OF AN ANCIENT BRITON, 
Heard yesterday on the Hilis, by arecreant Archeologist. 
[August 6, 1845.] 
Two thousand years agone 
They heaped my battle-grave, 
And each a tear, and each a stone, 
My mourning warriors gave; 
For I had borne me well, 
And fought as patriots fight, 
Till, like a British chief, I fell 
Contending for the right. 
Seamed with many a wound, 
All weakly did L lie ; 
My foes were dead or dying round— 
And thus I jayed to die! 
For their marauding crew 
Came treacherously to kill,— 
The many came against the few, 
To storm our sacred hill. 
We battled, and we bled, 
We won, and paid the price, 
For I, the chief, was among the dead— 
A willing sacrifice! 
My liegemen wailed me long, 
And treasured up my bones, 
And reared my kist secure and strong 
With tributary stones. 
High on the breezy down, 
y native hill’s own breast, 
Nigh to the din of mine ancient town, 
hey left me to my rest. 
I hoped for peace and calm 
Until my judgment hour, 
And then to awake for the victor’s palm, 
And patriot’s throne of power. 
And, lo, till this dark day 
id men my grave revere : 
Two thousand years had posted away, 
And still I slumbered here! 
But now, there broke a noise 
Upon my silent home— : 
» "T'was not the Resurrection Voice 
That burst my turty tomb; 
Bat men of prying mind— 
Alas, my fellow-men !— 
Rav my grave, my bones to find, 
With sacrilegious ken. 
Mine honour doth abjure 
Your new barbarian race; 
Restore, restore my bones secure 
To some more secret place ! 
With mattock and with spade 
Ye dare to break my rest; 
The pious mound is all unmade 
My clan had counted blest : 
Take, take my buckler’s boss, 
be sword, and spear, and chain — 
Steal all ye ean of this world’s dross, 
But—rest my bones again. 
I know your modern boast 
Is light, and learning’s spread,— 
Learn of a Celt to shew them most 
In honour to the dead! 


We may notice that this day spent on the 
downs, within a mile of Winchester, was one 
of the most auspicious that can be imagined. 
The magnificent landscape on every side lay in 
the clearest sunshine, shewing Southampton 
plainly in the distance, and the Isle of Wight 
beyond. The groups of workmen employed in 
the excavations and the spectators cagt into 
every picturesque variety on the splendid walls 





of ancient British and Roman camps (not to 
mention positions on which similar indications 
of the civil wars are distinctly seen) had a most 
imposing effect; and whilst, to pass the time 
as lunch was being brought up, Mr. Saull deli- 
vered a short discourse on the progress of the 
ancient Britons from the savage to the civi- 
lised state, the auditors reclined on the velvet 
grass; it was a scene which more than one ar- 
tist present took a pleasure in sketching. The 
barrows, we may say, were not very productive; 
but as the exploration of the: most promising 
were subsequently continued, we. shall reserve 
the account of their revelations till the end of 
the meeting. 

On Thursday excursions to Bittern, South- 
ampton, Netley Abbey, and other places famed 
for antiquities, were arranged ;. but of these and 
the subsequent proceedings in future Gazettes. 


FRENCH ANTIQUARIAN INTELLIGENCE. 
THE stained-glass windows of Chartres, the finest 
in France of their date—13th and 14th centu- 
ries—are now cleaning and repairing under the 
direction of M. Thévenot, of Clermont- Ferrand, 
the eminent glass-painter. His operations are, 
however, controlled by a government commis- 
sion.—M. Arnaud has just published a good 
antiquarian account of the department of the 
Aube and the former diocese of Troyes, illus- 
trated with numerous lithographic plates. The 
Prefect of the Marne is going to have a similar 
work executed for his own department. At 
Provins, in the church of St. Quiriace, is pre- 
served the chasuble of Edmund, archbishop of 
Canterbury, who died in France A.p. 1242. It 
is of greenish silk, with ornaments of the same 
colour, and appears to have been made early in 
the 13th century. This prelate was canonised ; 
and on the festival of this saint the Bishop of 
Meaux officiates in this identical chasuble, 
which is held in great veneration by the people. 
A similar chasuble — said to have belonged to 
St. Regnobert, one of the earliest bishops of 
Bayeux— is preserved in that cathedral. It is 
also of silk; and a stole and maniple kept with 
it are richly ornamented with gold and pearls. 
—The Archbishop of Bordeaux either has in- 
troduced into his diocese, or is going to do so, 
the old practice of using blue vestments for the 
clergy on certain occasions. — It has resulted 
from numerous researches made lately in France, 
not connected with each other, that the remains 
of stone screens (jubés), which were destroyed 
either by the Protestants or by the Revolution- 
ists, have been found buried under the pave- 
ments of their churches, just where they had 
been taken down. Statues of saints, known to 
have been violently removed from their proper 
situations, have also been discovered in similar 
positions. These circumstances may serve as 
hints to church-restorers in England ; and may 
perhaps guide them in their researches. The 
Minister of Justice and Public Worship has or- 
dered the recommendations of the Comité His- 
torique to be properly attended to in the re- 
storation of the Cathedral of Puy, which is now 
in progress.—M. Melleville of Laon is now 
preparing for the press an important work on 
the antiquities of that district, entitled, Archives 
Historiques du Département de I’ Aisne; it will 
contain historical and documentary notices, as 
well as illustrations, of all the principal re- 
mains of the department, and will form several 
volumes.—It has heen lately observed to the 
Comité Historique, that many fragments of stone 
screens (once common in French churches) and 
of statues, removed for one cause or another, 
have been found buried near the spots where 
they formerly stood. It appears to have been 





a rule of former days not to destroy altogether, 
or to return to profane use, any thing that had 
once decorated a sacred building, but rather to 
put it out of sight. In consequence of this, the 
correspondents of the Comité are requested to 
turn their attention to this point, which may 
guide them in looking for objects of this na- 
ture now missing. Query: would this hint he 
of any use to church-restorers in England ?— 
The Archbishop of Bordeaux has purchased 
the ruins of the Abbey of St. Sauve, in his dio- 
cese, formerly one of the finest monasteries in 
France. It was destroyed only as, late as 1820 ; 
and his Grace is converting it into a house of 
education, repairing and restoring, as well as 
he can, what remains of its former magnificence. 
The tower of the church, and the body of that 
edifice, still exist—Near Meudon, on the side 
of a hill, has been uncovered an ancient dol- 
men, consisting of three large druidical stones, 
accompanied by two flint axes, a great number 
of human bones, and some wild-boar tusks. 
The stones appear to have been in the same 
position as those of Kits Coty House, viz. in 
the shape of the Greek MI. Parisian writers 
speculate on this monument having been sa- 
crificial, and these the remains of the victims 
and instruments of slaughter. Further excava- 
tions are recommended. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE WAYWARD ONE, 

So modest her advances, 

Such softness in her lip and eye, 
You'd think such angel glances 

Were borrow’d from the saints on high! 
*Tis sweeter thus believing, 

Than doubting —though they say that she, 
Deliciously deceiving, 

Can never long with Love agree! 
At morn you’d fancy really 

That maiden’s heart is mine indeed; 
And speak of wedlock cheerly — 

But lesser haste the better speed! 
You buy the ring quite boldly, 

As Hymen’s gift—a marriage toy ; 
She—turns aside quite coldly, 

And eurtseys you a brief ‘‘Good-bye ‘” 
a | wrinkles seize the beauty, 

The sweet, bewitching, sparkling jade, 
Who first makes love a duty— 

Then laughs away the vows she made! 
Oh, make her less a charmer, 

Dear Nature, let her less excel; 
Or make her bosom warmer 

To one who loves her but too well! es 
Cuares Sway. 


VARIETIES. : 

Drama, — Two new pieces have been pro- 
duced this week, the one on Monday at the 
Adelphi, Dramatic Cookery, or how to dish up 
a Farce ; the other on Thursday at the Lyceum, 
the Governor's Wife. The former was a poor 
hash ; the latter a good farce well dished up, 
or, as styled in the bills, a comedy in two acts, 
and capitally played. Keeley, as Hickory Short, 
the sham governor, and Mrs. Keeley, as Letty 
Briggs, mistaken for the wife, kept up a con- 
tinued laugh. Collier’s Neb, too, a nigger, was 
good. Letty sang the “‘ Boatman’s Song,” and 
danced to Neb’s banjo with great spirit. Her 
concluding remark, on discovering Hickory 
not to be the governor, “ that he was her real 
governor, and that she would stick to him as 
long as he was Short,’’ was readily applied and 
applauded. Messrs. Diddear, F. Matthews, F. 
Vining, and Miss Dawson did full justice to 
their parts,and added completeness to the whole. 

Subaqueous Tunneling.—An apparently easy 
and comparatively inexpensive mode of sub- 
aqueous tunneling was suggested at Cam- 
bridge by Mr. Brown of Makerstroom; and a 
communication on the subject would have been 
made to the British Association had the Me- 
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chanical Section been in full operation. The | 
plan, we believe, presented itself-to Mr. Brown 
after hearing of the proposal to suspend a 
“tunnel” for railway passage of the Menai | 
Straits. It is almost the same construction | 
placed under water instead of suspended in | 
air; a cylinder composed of iron plates riveted 
as. for steam-boilers. Mr. Brown proposes 
dredging the bottom of the river or channel to 
form a bed for the iron tunnel, and numerous 
mechanical aids to the practicability of the 


| Library, Vol. XXX.; History of the Ancient Church 





operations, into the particulars of which, how- 
ever, we cannot at present enter. 


Frescos.—Mr. Dyce, it is reported, is to have {the Organisation of Industry, by T. C. Banfield, 8vo, 
one of the rooms in the new parliament-house | 


entirely to himself, to ornament with fresco- 
paintings; and Messrs. Severn, Fennell, and 
Herbert, to have other apartments. Mr. Mac- 
lise is stated to have declined a commission. 

Roman Remains in Lincoln.—In High Street 
several Roman remains have been disinterred ; 
and amongst the rest some bases of pillars, and 
two beautiful coins of the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius and Domitian. On Wednesday afternoon 
the. workmen discovered some huge worked 
stones at about four yards from the present 
surface ; these have evidently been plinths to 
pillars supporting a Roman building; on one 
is an inscription, which, as well as it could be 
traced, consists of the following letters :—vic. 
HRVPO MERCVRES.1V¥M. _ Most probably this is 
incomplete, as in all likelihood it was continued 
along the fellow-plinth. All the earth above 
the level at which the stones were discovered 
is made ground.—Stamford Mercury. 

Mr. W. Laidlaw, the faithful steward of Sir 
Walter Scott, aged about sixty-six, died on the 
18th of May, in Ross-shire. He was the friend 
from youth of the Ettrick Shepherd, and him- 
self a pastoral poet of no mean powers, as is 
evinced by his ballad of Lucy’s Flitting, and 
other pieces in Hogg’s Forest Minstrel. He 
was the occasional amanuensis of Scott; and 
altogether an ornament to his own or to any 
other station where intelligence and integrity 
are of value. 

Libels in Newspapers.—The proprietors of 
the Warder and Statesman newspapers have 
gratefully, but respectfully and firmly, declined 
the proposed subscription for liquidating their 
heavy expenses in the cruel libel-case noticed 
last week. 

Quebec.—The calamity of a second dreadful 

fire has visited this ill-starred town, within a 
few weeks of its first visitation, desolating what 
was previously saved. We rejoice to find sym- 
pathy thoroughly awakened to these misfor- 
tines, and that, independently of the vote of 
the House of Commons (20,000/.), a liberal 
subscription is on foot throughout the principal 
commercial places in Great Britain. 
“Baron Bosio, member of the French Institute, 
&c., the celebrated sculptor, was found dead in 
his bed on the morning of Tuesday week. He 
was in perfectly good health on the preceding 
evening. 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ae Vindication of the Covenanters, in a Review of the 
*©Tules of My Landlord,” by the late T. M‘Crie, D.D., 


4th edit., 18mo, 3s.—Mrs. Jameson’s Hand-Book for 
the Public Galleries, new edit., 12mo, 10s.—Jardine’s 
Naturalist’s Library, People’s Ed., Vol. 1., fep., 4s. 6¢.— 
Undine, a new Translation, fep., 5s.—Book of Nursery 
Tales, ‘Third Series, fep., 6s.—Rose’s New Biogra- 
gies Dictionary, Vol. VIIL., 8vo, 18s,—Lindah, or the 

estival, a Metrical Romance, 8vo, 5s,—The Bee- 
Keeper’s Manual, by D. Chylinski, 12mo, 2s. 6¢d.— 
Archbold’s Law of Nisi Prius, Vol. I., 2d edit., 12mo, 
24s.—The Pharmaceutical Latin Grammar, - A. J, 
age arse 5s.—Florigraphia Britannica, Vol. II., 
8vo, 30s, plain; 2/. 17s, 6d, coloured.—Characteristic 


Traits and Domestic Life of Frederick Wittiam III., 
King of Prussia, 8vo, 7s. 6¢4.—New French Grammar, 
with Exercises, by F. A. Wolski, 12mo, 3s. 6d,—Dic- 
tionary of the Scottish Language, by Captain Brown, 
12mo, 2s. 6d.—Foster-Brother, a Novel, edited by 
Leigh Hunt,3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s, 6d.—Englishman’s 


in Ireland, by W. G. Todd, fep., 4s. 6d.—Seaside Plea- 
sures, by E. A. Allom, fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d.—Memoir of | 
the late Rev. John Reid, by R. Wardlaw, D.D., fep., | 
6s. 6d.—The Bible Student’s Concordance, Hebrew | 
and English, by A. Pick, royal 8vo, 35s.—Poems, Sa- 
ered and Classical, by the Kev. W. J. Urquhart, 8vo, 
7s. 6d.—The Railway Acts, with Notes, by R. P. Col- 
lier, 12mo, 12s.—Wordsworth’s Law of Registration of | 
Voters, 3d edit., 8vo, 6s.—Memoir of George Heriot, 
by W. Steven, D.D., fep., 7s. 6¢d.—Four Lectures on 


Ss. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1845. 
June. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday. . 26) From 55 29°52 to 29°57 | 
Friday . 23 y 2953 .. 2931) 
Saturday - 28 29°07 29°4: 
Sunday - 29 29°60 29°64 
Monday . . 30 29°59 .. 29°56 
July. | 
Tuesday . . 1 : 65 | 29-41 29:34 
Wednesday . 2] ,, -- 65| 2953 .. 29°56 
Wind on the 26th, N.W. ; 27th and 28th, S.W. ; 29th, | 
W. and 8.W.; 30th, and two following days, 8.W.— 
26th, morning cloudy, otherwise generally clear; 27th, 
raining generally throughout the day; 28th, showery 
till the evening, evening clear; 29th, generally clear ; 
30th, misling rain in the morning, otherwise generally 
clear; July Ist, raining during the morning, afternoon 
and evening generally clear, high wind during the 
day; 2d, generally cloudy, a little rain in the after- 
noon.—Rain fallen, 445 of an inch. 
Edmonton. Cuaries Henry ADAMS. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The Last Night but Three of the Subscription. 

This Evening, SaruRDAY, August 9, will be performed Bellini’s 
opera of “J.a Sonnambula.” Amina, Madame Anaide Castellan; 
Terese, Made. Bellini; and Lisa, Mdlle. A. Rosetti; Count Rodolfo, 
Sig. F. Lablache; Alessio, Sig. A. Giubilei; and Elvino, Sig. Mario. 

Between the acts of the opera a Divertissement, in which Mdlle. 
Grahn will appear. 

To conclude with the admired ballet, entitled “ Alma; ou, La 
Fille de Feu.” Alma, Mdile. Cerito; Periphite, M. Perrot; and 
Emazor, M. St. Leon. 

Applications for boxes, pit-stalls, and tickets, to be made at the 
Box-otfice, Opera Colonnade. — Doors open at seven, and the Opera 
will commence at haif-past seven o’clock. 
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NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


Temporary Offices during the alterations, No. 28 Regent Street, 
Waterloo Place, London. 

Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED. 
Honorary Presidents. 

Earl Somers 

Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Elphinstone 

Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


Earl of Errol 
Earl of Courtown 
Earl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 
Zarl of Stair 


Directors. 
James Stuart, Esq., Chairman, 
Hanawer De Casrno, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. F, Charles Maitland, 
Edward Boyd, Esq., Resident. | William R 
E. Lennox Boyd, ec Assist. | John Ritchie, 
Resident. F. H. Thomson, E 
Charles Downes, Esq. ! 
Surgeon—¥, Hale Thomson, Esq., 48 Berners Street. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in a large paid-up Capital, and im the great 
success which has attended it since its commencement in 1834, 
ITs ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 72,00U/. x 

In 1841 the Company declared an addition to the Shareholders 


| of one-half of their Stovk; and also added a Bonus of 21. per 


| cent per annum on the sum insured to all Policies of the Partici- 
pating Class from the time they were effected. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March 1834 to the 31st Decem- 
ber 1840, is as follows:— 
Sum Assured. Time Assured. Sum added to Policy, 
£5000 ° 6 Years 10 Months 6831. 68. Bd, 
5000 ‘ 
5000 
5000 
The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale; 
and only One-half need be paid for the first Five Years, where 
the Insurance is for life. 
| Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq., and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 


at the temporary Offices during the alterations, No, 28 Regent 
Street, Waterloo Place, London. 


V ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
No. 18 King William Street, City. 
Sir James Duke, Ald. M.P., Chairman, 
Benj. Hawes, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Benj. Barnard, Esq, | Thomas Nesbitt, Esq. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. | John Nolloth, Esq. 
B. Donkin, Esq., F.R.S. | Charles Phillips, Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. } Major-Gen. Robertson, 
James Law Jones, Esq. Daniel Sutton, Esq. 
John Kaill, Esq. | O’B. B. Woolsey, Esq. 
THE ATTENTION of ASSURERS is particularly directed to the 
detailed Prospectuses of this Company. Assurances can be effected 
on a profit or non-profit scale, and for short periods at a very, moderate 
rate. W hen on the life of another the Policy may be rendéréd secure, 





7 rea ' 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Mdlle, CERITO respectfully informs the nobility, subscribers 

to the Opera, and the public, that her BENEFIT will take place 

on THurspay next, August 14 (being the last mght but two of the 
season), when will be presented Mozart's chef d’auvre, “ Don Gio- 
vanni.” Donna Anna, Made. Grisi onna Fivira, Malle. Rosetti; 
and Zerlina, Made. Anaide Castellan; Don Giovanni, Sig. Fornasari ; 

Don Ottavio, Sig. Mario; Commandatore, Sig. Botelli; Masetto, 

Sig. F. Lablache ; and Leporello, Sig. Lablache. 

To be followed by various entertainments in the Ballet Depart- 
ment, comprising a selection from the ballet of * Alma,” with the 
celebrated Pas de Fascinations. A selection from the ballet of 
“ Ondine,” including the Tarentella by the Corps de Ballet; and the 
celebrated Pas de l'Ombre by Mdlle, Cerito. 

n the course of the evening, La Castellana by Madlle. Lucile 

Grahn and M. Perrot. 

A selection from the Ballet of  Rosida, ou les Mines de Syracuse,” 
comprising La Secilienne, and the admired Pas by Madlle, Cerito and 
M. 8 m; and an entirely new Pas by Madlle. Gratin and M, 
Perrot. 

To conclude with the Divertissement ot UN BAL SOUS LOUIS 
QUATORZE, in which Madlle. Lucile Grahn will appear as a 
Cavalier of the Court of Louis XIV., and will dance with Madile. 


Cour and Gavotte. 

Applications for boxes, pit stalls, and tickets, to be made at the 
Box-otfice, Opera Colonnade. — Doors open at seven; the Opera to 
commence at half-past seven o'clock. 


: .opTE 
ANCHESTER PUBLIC PARKS, 

WALKS, &c.—To LANDSCAPE GARDENERS and 
OTHERS. The Committee for the Establishment of Public Parks, 
Walks, &c., hereby ofter TWO PRIZES, one ot Fifty Guineas, and 
the other of Twenty-five Guineas, for the Best and Second-best SET 
of PLANS (with Estimates), for the laying-out, &c., of the three 
sites already purchased by them. 

Intending Competitors must notify their intention to the Honorary 
Secretaries previous to the Ist September next, when they will re- 
ceive such information as may be required for their assistance and 
guidance. 

The successful Competitors will have the preference in the super- 
intendence of the execution of their designs. 

No Plans and Drawin, received later than the 20th sep- 
tember. The adjudication will take place on the Ist October. 

ALCOLM ROSS, 
EDWARD WATKIN, Secretaries, 

Committee Room, Town Hall, Manchester, 

August Ist, 18145. 


REAT RUSSIAN CHRONOME.- 
Tr TRICAL EXPEDITION.—E. J. DENT, 82 Strand, and 
35 Cockspur Street, has the high and Pictinguisped honour of stating, 
that his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia has recently con- 
descended to confer on him “ the appointment and title of Chrono 
meter-Maker to his Imperial Majesty,” as a reward for the unequalled 
rfc is Ch during the Expedition of 1844. 
In 1845, his Imperial Majesty the Emperor was pleased to reward 
fo Dent's Ch with a Gold ‘ 


the p Medal of 
highest Order of Meri 














Cerito, in costume of the same court, the celebrated Minuet de la | 


notwit the life assured may go out of the limits of Europe 
without the necessary permission of the Directors having been pre- 
viously obtained. This plan makes a Policy an absolute security. 

Credit of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on poli- 
cies etlected for the whole term of life. 

Advances are made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
security, for terms of years, repayable by instalments. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


” . 

RUIT SEASON.—The experience of past 

years having proved the advantage at this season of acting 

upon the advice of the faculty, in the substitution of weak Brandy 

and Water as an ordinary beverage for Beer or other fermentable 

liquors, and at no greater cost, J. T. BETTS, Jun. and»Co. trust 

that they need only to caution the public against any of the spurious 

articles offered for sale, being fuisted upon consumers in lieu of their 

Patent Brandy; and at the same time to refer to its superiority and 
economy for preserving Fruit 

Berts's PATENT Branpy is protected against fraudulent substitu- 
tion, when sold in bottles, by being secured with the Patent Metallic 
Capsules, embossed with the words, “ Beris's Parext Branpy, 7 
Smirnyietp Bae-.” Purchasers of single bottles, at 34,.6d. each, 
cannot be too particular in observing that the Capsules are so em- 

sed. 

This pure and healthful spirit is preferred by the highest medical 
{ authorities to any other; and is used, to the exclusion of Foreign 
| Brandy, at St. Thomas's, Guy’s, St. George’s, the Westminster, and 
other Hospitals; at the Brighton, Bristol, Manchester, and other In- 
firmaries; and, indeed, at the principal sanative institutions through- 
out the country. 

Br: ts’s ParkxT Branpy may be obtained in the Capsuled Bottles 
by way of sample, and at 18s. per Gallon in bulk, of the most respect- 
able Wine and Spirit Merchants in every locality, 

The Distillery, 7 Smithfield Bars, London, is the only establishment 
of J. T. Beris, Jun. and Co.; where quantities of not less than Two 
Gallons, in bottle or bulk, are suppited. 











R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 


YNT mi y . 

ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 
J SOAP, so long celel d for imp nt, retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Henpxik’s Preservative TootH-Pownerr, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Henoxik’s Moriiine is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair 
having also a delightful pertume. * 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
gtowth where the Hair is failing. 

Hanpriz’s Corp Cream or Roses, prepared in great perfection. 

ImprovepScourine Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 

InpstinLx Maaxine IyK, for Linen, to be used without pre; i 








t. 
Dent's Patent Watches, Chronometers, and Clocks, 


1s. a bottle. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








LITERATURE AND ART. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 
The GALLERY, with a Selection r eh ae by AN- 
CIENT MASTERS, and those of the late Sir A, W. Cauxcort, 
.A., and other deceased British Artists, is wal daily from Ten 
in the Morning till Six in the Evenin 
Admission, ls.; Catalogue, ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


In a few days, in post 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
SKETCH of NEW SOUTH WALES. 
By J. O. BALFOUR, Esq. 
| For Six Years a Settler in the Bathurst District. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. +» Cornhill. 





8 New Burlington Street, August 9, 1845. 


M* BENTLEY will immediately publish 
the following NEW WORKS :— 


SKETCHES on the SHORES of the 
CASPIAN. By W. R. HOLMES, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo, with I[llustra- 
tions. 


il. 
New Work by the Author of “ The Improvisatore.” 


LIFE in DENMARK; O. T. and only a 

— From the Danish. By MARY HOWITT. 3 vols. post 
vO. 
Ill. 

BIOGRAPHICAL and LITERARY MIS- 
CELLANIES. By W. H. PRESCOTT, Poe » Author of ** The 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” &c. 

Iv. 

THE LADY of MILAN;; or, the Conspi- 

racy of the Visconti. An Historical Romance, Edited by pee 


THOMSON, Author of ** Widows and Widowers,” ** The Che- 
valier,” &c. 3 yols. post Svo. 


Vv. 
ANECDOTES of DOGS. By EDWARD 
JESSE, Esq., Author of * Scenes and Tales of Country Life,” 
c. to. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 





In a few days, price Three Guineas, 


" 
RANSACTIONS of the BRITISH and 
FORFIGN INSTITUTE. 

In one large Quarto Volume of 500 pages — handsomely bound in 
Cloth Gilt—embellished with Portraits of the Prince Albert, and 
the Earl of Devon, the Patron and President of the Institute, and 
of the Lectures, Soirées, Dis- 
cussions, and Bs en ot Books during the past Session, which are 
faithfully reported in its pages, and which present a great a of 
new and interesting matter in Literature, Science, and A T 
pa is added, in an Appendix, a Biographical Sketch. “of its 

‘ounder, 





London and Paris: Fisher, Son, and Co. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 

*,* Members of the Institute forwarding their names to the Re- 
sident Director, as Subscribers, will be supplied with their Copies at 
Two Guineas each, or cost price. 

Persons desirous of joining this Society, which forms an agreeable 
re-union for Ladies and Gentlemen visiting London, or Families re- 
siding in town, will be able to judge, from an inspection of this work, 
how far it would be acceptable to them to participate in its advan: 
tages. 

15 George Street, Hanover Square. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Second Edition, price 5s. cloth, 


HE VILLAGE PAUPERSE. 
By G. W. FULCHER. 

* Here is no exaggeration, no striving at effect, in this quiet poem» 
which is much in Crabbe’s style; but the unaffected reality of the 
thing renders it most heart-; rending. "Charlotte Elizabeth's Christian 
Lady's Magazine. 


London: Longman and Co. Sudbury: G. W. Fulcher. 





In post 8vo, price 8s, cloth, 


EW ZEALAND and its ABORIGINES; 
ing an an of the Aborigines, Trade, and Resources 
of “the Colony, and the Advantages it now presents as a Field for 
an of Capital. 
By WILLIAM BROWN 
Lately a Member of the Legislative Council of New Zealand. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., Comnhul. 





Price 8s. bound in cloth, 


NEW EDITION of the BROMSGROVE 
GREEK GRAMMAR, greatly Enlarged and Improved, and 
intended for more advanced as well as younger Students. 
Also, an Abridgment of the above, for Be- 
ginners. Price 2s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 
Price One Shilling, 
HE CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY 
of BRITISH WORTHIES, 
Vol. II.: 

HENRY V.; ea I. of Scotland; HENRY VII.; 
COLET: INAL WOLSEY; SIR THOMAS 
Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 





DR. JOHN 
MO! 


ALSO NOW READY, 
COUNT KONIGSMARK. 
An Historial Novel. 


By Captain FREDERICK CHAMIER, R.N. 3 vols. 


“* By far the best of Captain Chamier’s works.” 
Court Journal, 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE STORY OF A ROYAL FAVOURITE. 
By Mrs. GORE. 
No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I hope?”—The Critic. 


JUST READY, 


LOVE AND MESMERISM. 
By HORACE SMITH, Esq. 
Author of ‘* Brambletye House,” &c. 
3 vols. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





with New Eneravines of the 


BURKE’S PEERAGE 
An entirely New 


AND CONTAINING ALL 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo (comprising as much matter as twenty ordinary volumes), 


Arms, &c., price 38s. bound, 


AND BARONETAGE, 
Edition for 1845, 


Materially improved throughout from the Personal Communications of the Nobility, &c. 


THE NEW CREATIONS. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





New Editions, improved: Foolscap, 4d.; Fine Paper, 5d.; Post, 6d. 
with a full allowance to Schools. 
OSTER’S PENCILLED COPY-BOOKS ; 
a Rational, Comprehensive System, whereby the Art of 
WRITING may be easily, speedily, and perfectly attained. Complete 
in 18 Numbers foolscap, and 12 Numbers post. 
By B. F. FOSTER. 
*,* This system has stood the test of time and experience. It is 
simple, peactical, and perspicuous; easily applied ; undoubted in its 
cacy; and, in point of ECONOMY, decidedly CHEAPER than 
any other extant. 
By the same Author, 
PENMANSHIP, Theoretical and Practical. 
12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Also, in Four Parts, with Blank Books, 4to post, 
DOUBLE-ENTRY ELUCIDATED: 
Improved Method ot Teaching Book-keeping. 
Teachers who experience any difficulty in procuring these books 


ee their Booksellers, are requested to write direct to the Pub- 
isher: 


FOSTER’S PAROCHIAL-SCHOOL 


COPY-BOOKS. 12s. 6d. per 100.—Nearly ready. 
Souter and Law, School Library, 151 Fleet Street, London. 


an 





Nearly ready, Oblong Foolscap, price 12s. 6d. per 100, 


OSTER’S PAROCHIAL-SCHOOL 
COPY-BOOKS : a Simple, Economical, and Practical System 
of WRITING; designed for the Instruction of Children or Adults in 
large numbers. Complete in 24 Parts. 
By B. F. FOSTER, 
Author ra “ Elementary Copy-Books,” “ Double-Entry Elucidated,” 
c. &c.—Specimens may be seen at the Publishers’. 


London: Souter and Law, 1351 Fleet Street. 





8 New Burlington Street, August 9, 1845. 
EW WORKS NOW READY. 


I. 
THE DIARY of Sir SIMONDS D’EWES, 


Bart., during the Reigns of King James I. and King Charles I. 
Edited by J. ORCHARD HALLIWELL, Esq. + F.R.S., &c. Now 
first published from the Original MSS. 2 vols. 8vo, with Por- 
traits. a 


THE CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 
HORACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS of the 
REIGN of GEORGE the THIRD. With Extracts from the un- 
published Memoirs of the late Duke of Grafton. Now first printed 
from the Original MSS. Edited by Sir DENIS LE MARCHANT, 
Bart, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


Ill. 
THE PRINCE of ORANGE. An Histo- 
rical Romance of the Dutch Protestant Revolution. 3 vols. post 
vo. IV. 
A Second Edition of the 
DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE of 
JAMES HARRIS, FIRST EARL of MALMESBURY. Edited by 


his Granpson, the Turrp Earu. 4 vols, 8vo, revised and cor- 
rected, with Portraits. 


¥. 
MEMOIRS of the PRETENDERS and 
thaia ADHERENTS. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq., Author of 
‘*Memoirs of the Court of England,” ‘* George Selwyn and his 
Contemporaries,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo, With Portraits from Original 
Paintings, &c. 





Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
Dedicated, by permission, to H. R. H. the Duchess of Cambridge, 
E ES V 4 US Ss 


or, Scenes Two Hundred Years ago: an Historical Novel ot 
the Time of Charles the First. 


By ELIZABETH MURPHY. 
London: John Ollivier, 59 Pall Mall. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 


Cc oO M X¥3 
or, a Peep at our Neighbours. 

“ We have here a pleasant little volume; and beneath the light 
surface of the book and its whimsical cordial sketches there runs @ 
spirit we gentle and wise monition like a vein of gold.”"—Examiner. 

very pleasant, readable, gossiping book.” —Dolman’s Magazine, 
London: John Ollivier, 59 Pall Mall. 








In demy 16mo, price 4s. cloth gilt, 
PEEP INTO ARCHITECTURE, 
By ELIZA CHALK. 
Embellished with Twelve Lithographed Plates. 
London: G. Bell, 186 Fleet Street. Windsor: J. B. Brown. 
Chelmsford: Megey and Chalk. 


In Iino, price 2s. 6d. eth, 


SYSTEM of ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 
founded on the Philosophy of Language and the Practice 
of the best Authors. With copious Exercises. For Use in Schools 
and in Private Study. 
By CHARLES WALKER CONNON, M.A. 

English Master of the Western Academy, Glasgow; and late Prin 
cipal ot the a Department of the High School, Mechanics’ 
Institution, Liverpool. 

*,* A main object of this work is to render the study of Grammar 
conducive to the general development of the intellect as well as to 

he correct utterance of thought. The rules regulating the structure 
of our language, and the logical principles out of which they spring, 
are illustrated by constant reference to standard English literature; 
while the practical exercises in 8 ntax, which are unusually ious, 
consist entirely of sentences involving errors in construction, selected 
from the works of the best modern authors, and which the student 
is taught to correct by a comparison with passages from the same au- 

“ in which the rules have Sserved. 

fator.—* Exhibits great ability, combining practical skill with 
phil osophical views.’ 

Glasgow Constitutional —“ It is in truth one of the ablest, most 
comprehensive, and most scholarly treatises on English Grammar 
which we possess,” 

Oliver and =e Edinburgh. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS sy WILLIAM BUTLER. 
Ep1tEp sy THOMAS BOURN. 
HRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, 


HISTORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 
llth Edition. 12mo, 7s. 6d. bound. 


2. ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 13th 
Edition, with Additions by Gzorcr Frost. 12mo, 6s. bound. 


3. EXERCISES on the GLOBES and 
MAPS. lith Edition. 12mo, 6s. bound. 


4. A KEY to the EXERCISES on the 
GLOBES. 23. 6d, sewed. 

5. MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS 
bye HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. 5th Edition. 


6. GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on the 
NEW TESTAMENT. 5th Edition. 12mo, 5s. 6d. bound. 

7. ARITHMETICAL TABLES, &c. 21st 
Edition, with Additions. 8d. 

Sold by Harvey and Darton, and Simpkia, Masshall, and Co, 





in 
12mo, 








JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
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"MADDEN and MALCOLM, 8 Leadenhall Street, will publish immediately, 


THE 


ORIENTAL 


In one handsome imperial folio volume, 


A 


L BU M. 


To consist of a SERIES of DRAWINGS of the COSTUMES of EGYPT and the RED SEA, from Sketches made by Monsieur E. PRISSE, 


during Sixteen Years’ Travel in the Last. 


The volume will contain thirty plates, with letterpress description and illustrative woodcuts, The drawings are now in the hands of the most celebrated artists of 
France, and will be executed in lithography, in the finest style of art, under the superintendence of M. Prisse. The work will be published at 4/. 4s.; and afew copies, 





d, in imitation of the original drawings, in a portfolio, 107. 10s. 


To ensure early impressions, subscribers are requested to enter their names immediately with Messrs. MADDEN and Matcoum, Leadenhall Street ; where specimens 
of the style in which the work is to be executed may be seen. 


Il. 
COMPARATIVE 


PHILOL OG Y. 


THE VERGLEICHENDE GRAMMATIK OF FRANCIS BOPP. 
Translated from the German by Lord FRANCIS EGERTON and Lieut. E. B. EASTWICK; and Edited by Professor H. H. WILSON. 


Vol. I. nearly ready. 





WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 


HE TIARA and the TURBAN;; or, Im- 
pressions and Observations on Character within the Domi- 
nions of the Pope and the Sultan. By S. S. HILL, Esq. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Map, 


+ 

HE ANGLO-INDIAN PASSAGE, Out- 

ward and Homeward ; or, a Card for the Overland Traveller 

from Southampton to Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta; with Notices 

of Gibraltar, Malta, Alexandria, Aden, Bombay, Point de Galle, 

Madras, andCalcutta, By Captain DAVID LESTER RICHARD- 
SON, Author of ** Literary Leaves,” &c. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 12mo, price 4s. 


REDIT the LIFE of COMMERCE: being 
a Defence of the British Merchant against the unjust and 
demoralising tendency of the alterations in the Laws of Debtor and 
Creditor; with an outline of remedial Measures. By J. H. EL- 
LIOTT 
In1 vol. fep. 8vo, beautifully illustrated, price 7s. 6d. 


R ICHMOND, and OTHER POEMS. 
By CHARLES ELLIS, Esq. 
In a few days, the Second Edition, in fep. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


M [ M O RN. A Poem. 
By SWYNFEN JERVIS, Esq. 
In 4 vols., illustrated with numerous Portraits, price 2/. 2s. 


HE UNITED IRISHMEN;; their Lives 
and Times. By Dr. R. R. MADDEN. 

** We sincerely wish that these volumes may have a wide circula- 
tion. Never was a more timely publication. Our heart’s desire is, 
that both there and here, by the government and by the people, the 
lessons which come oyt from the ‘ Lives and Times of the United 
Irishmen,’ may be read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested.”— 
Westminster Review, August. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


RANCE: her Governmental, Administra- 
E tive, and Social Organisation Exposed and Considered, in 
its Principles, in its Workings, and in its Results. 

“ It is indispensable that every individual, of whatever rank or 
party, who takes any interest in public affairs, should possess himself 
of the volume.”—Patriot, 

In 1 vol. Svo, with Portrait of the reigning Amir, and an original 
lap of the Country, 


OKHARA ; its Amir and its People. From 
the Russian of Khanikoff. By the Baron CLEMENT AU- 
GUSTUS DE BODE, &e. 

** We recommend this account of Bokhara, its Amir, and its people, 
as @ valuable addition to our information upon oriental subjects. It 
is not a book of amusement, but a valuable repertory of statistical 
facts, which bears upon its face the impress of accuracy.”—Times, 

26. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


EMOIR on the COUNTRIES about the 
CASPIAN and ARAL SEAS, illustrative of the late Rus- 

sian Expedition against Khiva. ‘Translated from the German, By 
Captain MORIER, R.N, With a Map by John Arrowsmith. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, Maps and Plates, price 28s, 


RAVELS in SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA, 
through the Country of Adal to the Kingdom of Shoa, By 
CHARLES JOHNSTON, Esq., M.R.C.S. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s. 


RAVELS in KORDOFAN and the 

ADJOINING COUNTRIES. With a Review of the Com- 
merce, Habits, and Manners of the Inhabitants, and of the Slave 
Hants carried on under Mehemet Ali’sGovernmeut. By IGNATIUS 
PALLME. 

“Nineteen months’ sojourn in countries but little known enabled 
him to collect so much novel and varied information of a general 
character, that its publication became a duty, and the result is one 
of the most interesting ks of travels on Africa we have long 
perused. We conclude by a cordial recommendation of the work.”— 
Westminster Review, December. 

The Second Edition, with Additions, in foolscap, price 6s., with 
Map and Portrait, 


DMIRAL VON WRANGELL’S EXPE- 
z eo to the POLAR SEA. Edited by Colonel SABINE, 
-A., F.R.S. 
“ There is scarcely a page which does not contain something inte- 
resting, in the description of nature or man, or some particulars of 
hardship or anxious adventure.” —Spectator. 





In 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps and numerous Illustrations, price 28s. 


RAVELS in LURISTAN and ARABIS- 
TAN; being a Tour through South-Western Persia in the 
Years 1840 and 1841. the Baron CLEMENT AUGUSTUS DE 
BODE, &c. Followed by an Essay on the Marches of Alexander 
the Great and Amir Timur. 
«Simple and unaffected in his style, he avoids all details that are 
not new and interesting, while he is full and distinct when on new 
ound; and thus his work is a really valuable addition to geogra- 
“omer antiquarian, and historical knowledge.” — Literary Gazette, 
Dec. 2]. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, 14s. 


JOURNEY from NAPLES to JERUSA- 

LEM, by the way of Athens, Egypt, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai, including a Trip to the Valley of Fayoum ; together with a 
Translation of M. Linant de Bellefond’s ‘* Mémoire sur le Lac 
Meeris.””, By DAWSON BORRER, Esq. 

“It is not only a pleasant, but an attractive narrative from begin- 
ning to end, with which the reader never tires. In conclusion, we 
would say, that with the strong lights—the deep shadows—the bold, 
though sometimes highly-coloured, pictures —the brief and rapid 
glances at Oriental lite, and habits and customs — but, above all, 
with the fresh and ever-buoyant spirit which pervades this work, we 

ave been much interested.”—Atlas, Dec. 28. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, with Illustrations, price 12s. 


HE PUNJAB: Journal of a March from 


Delhi to Peshawur, and from thence to Cubul; with the 
Mission of Lieut.-Colonel Sir C. M. Wade, C.B., including Travels 
in the Punjab, a Visit to the City of Lahore, and a Narrative of the 
Operations in the Khyber Pass, undertaken in 1839. By Lieut. 
WILLIAM BARR, Bengal Artillery. 

** Lieutenant Barr’s book fills up the only deficiency which was 
left in the history of this ominous transaction.”—Atlas. 


The Second Edition. Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


AND- BOOK of HYDROPATHY.—For 

the Use of Medical Men and others, shewing how almost 

every Disease ought to be treated, and explaining the whole ration- 

ale of the Water Cure, as practised by Vincent Priessnitz and him- 

self for the last 15 years, By Dr. WEISS, of Freiwaldau, near 
Grafenberg. 

“*Mr. Weiss understood and practised the water cure with greater 
safety, and more undeviating success, than® any other of its profess- 
ors, with the exception of Priessnitz himself.”—Vide Claridge’s Hy- 
dropathy. 

In 2 vols. 8vo, Maps and Plates, price 24s. 


OME as it was under PAGANISM, and 


as it became under the POPES. ‘ 
“A work of which no man who ever read one page left any other 
page unread.”—Edinburgh Review. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


ELECTIONS from the KUR-AN, com- 
hk monly called in England the Koran, with an interwoven 
Commentary, translated from the Arabic, methodically arranged, 
and illustrated by Notes, chiefly from Sale’s Edition; to which is 
prefixed an Introduction, taken from Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, 
with Corrections and Additions. By EDW. WILLIAM LANE, 
Author of ** The Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians,” 
and Translator of ** The Thousand and One Nights.” 


In 1 vol. 12mo, 3s. 


NITIA LATINA; a Guide to Latin for Be- 
ginners. By the Rev. J. EDWARDS, King’s College; and 
W. CROSS, Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
“ = clear, simple, and efficient introduction to the study of Latin.” 
—Atlas. 
In 2 vols. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


Oral Exercises for Beginners in Latin Com- 
position ; with a Hand-Book to Ditto, by the above Authors. In- 
tended as a Companion to the ** Initia Latina.’’ 

“ We do not know that, in all our experience, we ever saw lessons 
better calculated to effect these objects, with ease both to the pupil 
and the master. H we to commence our education again, they are 
just the books we would select for our instruction.”—ZBrifannia. 


In 2 vols. 870, cloth, price 1/7. 1s. 


AJOR SIR WILLIAM LLOYD'S NAR. 

TIVF. ofa JOURNEY from CAUNPOOR to the BORENDO 
PASS in the HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, viaGwalior, Agra, Delhi, 
and Sirhind. With Captain Alexander Gerard’s Account of an at- 
tempt to penetrate by Bekhur to Garoo, and the Lake Mansarovara, 
&e. &c. &c. With Maps. Edited by GEORGE LLOYD. 

**A more valuable and engaging work we would strive in vain at 
this moment to name among the recent mass of new books. . . . 
The major writes, not only as a Christian should do, but like a frank 
soldier. We are pleased to tind his sentiments as healthy as they are 
elegant and elevated.”—Monthly Revien. 








Professor Wilson’s Continuation of Mill’s History of 
British India. 


ISTORY of BRITISH INDIA from 1805 

to 1835. By HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, M.A. F.R.S., 

&e. Vol. I. (being the continuation volume to Mill’s India, six 
vols.), price l4s. 

“ The calm and composed character of the style is an appropriate 
accompaniment to its sustained power; and there is a gravity and 
impartiality in his judgments which shew scrupulous conscientious- 
ness and regard to truth. The train of reflection is solid and digni- 
fied; and the narrative carries the reader onward in a clear and 
flowing stream, whose sedateness and serenity give token of its depth 
and volume.”—Chronicle, Dec. 19, 1844. 

* Professor Wilson has produced a volume no way inferior, either 
in style or manner, or conclusiveness of reasoning, to the effort of the 
master mind that preceded him.”— Atlas. 


The Second Edition, in one closely-printed yolume, post Svo, 
nearly 600 pages, price 12s. 
HAT to OBSERVE; or, the Traveller’s 
Remembrancer. By Colonel J. R. JACKSON, Secretary 
to the Royal Geographical Society. In this portable volume are 
propounded questions ou almost every subject of human investi- 
gation. 

“* This volume may be declared to be a library in itself. It con- 
tains so much information in the eoape of instruction to travellers 
* what to observe,’ that it makes travelling for the sake of acquiring 
knowledge almost superfluous.”—Literary Gazette, June 26. 

“* A work that should be put into the trunk of every traveller, and 
especially of those who travel with a view to publication.”—West- 
minster Review. 


In1 vol. of 500 closely-printed pages, 


POPULAR HISTORY of INDIA, from 

the Earliest Times down to the Present Date; with a very 

full Chronological and Analytical Index. By W.C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 
M.R.A. 


SANSCRIT.—In 1 vol. 4to, lis. 
HE HITOPADESA—the First Book, of 


Mitra-Labha.—The Sanscrit Text, with an Analytical Glos- 
sary, Sanscrit and English, shewing the Construction as well as the 
Signiheation of the Words. By Protessor F. JOHNSON, of the 
East India Coliege, Haileybury. 


Professor Wilson’s Sanscrit Grammar, 1 vol. 
S8vo, price 18s., 400 pages. 


Ballantyne’s Catechism of Sanscrit Gram- 
mar, ls. 


—— Catechism of Persian Grammar, 

ls. 
— Grammar of Hindoostanee, royal 

8vo, 10s. 6d. 

—— Selections, 1 vol. royal 8vo, 

10s. 64. 


Hindoostanee Conversations, 3s. 
*,* These works form a complete course of instruction. 


ARABIC,—In 4to, beautifully bound in embossed leather, price 
10s. 6d. 


The Koran.—Arabic.—This Edition is beau- 
tifully printed, with the Points, on hot-pressed paper. Edited by 
FLUGEL. The London price for the Edition on common paper 
has hitherto been 3Us. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, with large original Map, price 14s. 


7 ha + , ’ 
APTAIN ALEXANDER GERARD'S 
. ACCOUNT of KOONAWUR in the HIMALAYA, &c. &e. 
Edited by GEORGE LLOYD. What has already been pnbiished 
(Major Sir W. Lloyd and Captain Gerard’s Tours in the Himalaya, 
2 vols. Svo, 2is.), together with what is contained in this, complete 
ali Captain A. Gerard's Observations and Journeys in the Himalaya. 


The Eighth Edition may be had through any Bookseller in the kings 
om, price as. 


YDROPATHY, or the Cold Water Cure, 


as practised by Vincent Priessnitz, at Grafenberg, shewing 
how this extraordinary man, by the sole aid of water, air, and ex- 
ercise, cures all diseases which can be cured by any other means, 
and many which are declared by the Faculty beyond the power of 
their art, By Captain R. T, CLARIDGE, 


MADDEN and MALCOLM, 8 Leadenhall Street. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S MONTHLY SERIES. 


A COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL WORKS OF 


FICTION AND BIOGRAPHY. 


This Series of Books will consist exclusively of new and original works, chiefly of 
the class of Novels and Romances; and the price of each work will be less than one 
half the sum charged for an equal amount of matter in the ordinary system of pub- 
lication. 

TuHeE Nove ts will be published in Four Montuty Parts, price Three Shillings 
each; and although containing the ordinary amount at present included in THREE 
VOLUMES, will be completed in Two, and sold for Fourteen Shillings in cloth. THE 
BroGRaPHIEs will never exceed Two Parts, or One Volume. 


Rann 


JUST COMPLETED. 
In Two Volumes, cloth, 14s. 


THE WHITEBOY; 
A STORY OF IRELAND IN 1822. 
By MRS. S. C. HALL. 


In Two Volumes, cloth, 14s. 


MOUNT SOREL; 
Or, THE HEIRESS OF THE DE VERES. 
A NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of. the ‘ TWO OLD MEN’S TALES.” 


“ A tale ot singular beauty. . The commencement of a rast and, as it seems to us, very spirited 
attempt to reduce the price of this Class of literature."—Ezamii 

“* « Mount Sorel’ is its author’s best invention. We ie — read a book exciting so strong 

an interest, 4 which the mean, the criminal, and the ‘vulgar had so small a pea and for this, as a 

— charm and an or De — rare, alas! in these days, does it give us pleasure to commend 

* Mount Sorel.’ . the ‘ Monthly Series,’ opened by ‘ Mount Sorel,’ continues as 

wal as tt has in, the ard 1 Pa Fo Bag stem is at an end. The world will no longer be willing 

pd re 2 8 — for rubbish, ren for fourteen, it can enjoy the best inventions of the best 


On the Ist of September, to be completed in Two Parts, Part I. of 


THE LIFE OF MOZART, 
INCLUDING HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


By EDWARD HOLMES, 
Author of ‘* A Ramble among the Musicians of Germany,” Xc. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE CANNING. 


By ROBERT BELL, 
Author of ‘* The Lives of the Poets,” &c. 


The First Part of this Biography will appear on the Ist of January instead of the 
ist of September, in order to enable the author to avail himself of some fresh sources 
of information which have been recently opened to him, and which it is believed 
will confer increased interest and value on the work. 








Tlie Fourth Part (to be continued Monthly) of 


FINDEN'S BEAUTIES OF MOORE; 


BEING A SERIES OF 


PORTRAITS OF Lig PRINCIPAL FEMALE CHARACTERS 
F THAT POPULAR POET, 
) ‘From ial oe by eminent Artists made expressly for the Work. 
Engraved, inthe highest we of Art, by or underthe immediate Superintendence of 
MR. EDWARD FINDEN. 
Each, “Number contains Four Plates, with Illustrative Letter-press, from the pen of a 
distinguished Female Writer. 
Prints, Imperial Quarto, 58.; Proofs, on India Paper, Atlas 4to, 8s.; Proofs, ditto, Co- 
dombier Folio, of which a few only wili be printed, without Letter- -press, 12s. 


Tn large Svo, price 4s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth, and gilt, 


THE EDINBURGH TALES. 


VOLUME THE FIRST. 
Containing NiInETEEN StorrzEs or Novelettes, by Mrs. JOHNSTONE (the Con- 
ductor), Mrs, Fraser, Mrs. Gore, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Crowe, Miss Tytler, Mr. Howitt, 
Mr. Quillinan, Colonel Johnson, dnd Sir Thomas Dick Lauder; and an amount of 
Letter-press equal to that of Nine Volumes of the ordinary novel size. 

« This very handsome volume contains the first half-year’s issue of a publication of which we have 
more than once had occasion to speak in strong commendation, and whose merits have grown with its 
growth, There is more both of amusement and instruction in such a tale (as * West Country Exclu- 
eee in a dozen of the ordinary novels; and it is given at a mere fraction of their price.”— 
Scotsma 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In One Volume, post 8vo, price 14s. cloth gilt, 


A TOUR THROUGH THE VALLEY OF 
THE MEUSE: 


WITH THE LEGENDS OF THE WALLOON COUNTRY AND THE 
ARDENNES. 


By DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


With an Ornamental Frontispiece and numerous Woodcuts. 


“ Unaffectedly written, and nicely illustrated ; and will bongo a well-informed, well-bred, aes 
€ to pleasure may take up the valley of the Meuse, or business may keep a 
home. It is for in-doors as well as out.”—Ezaminer. 

“ The first object of this clever volume is to ourist of the ensuing or 
any other autumn to vary his oe excursion by exploring the ae oe the valley ¥t the Meu: 
containing, according to Mr. Costello, ¢ some e a ones ap scenery in Euro) 
is ote by a plentiful qpduktiog of pretty bi eran gs pict ue bits of scenery, San 

of figures, sketched by the tourist Phim with spirit ae t that would | do credit to a pro- 
artist. the figures, in p and | felibe: ”. 

“* With pleasure we approach the Meuse, and its most t agreeable cicerone, Mr. Dudley Costello, a 

an w se literary tastes = mos it agreeably pe — this volume, where the 
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so nearly on a par that we can with 
one or the other, or more Festly both, to the favour ef the public.”— 





ine arts 
equal voice Samtnend” the 
Literary Gazette. 


In Imperial 8vo, price 16s. cloth gilt, 


THE CHILD OF THE BLADE 


A POEM. 
By the HON. MRS. NORTON. 
With an Illustration by Dan1Ee1 See, R.A. 

There can be no question that the perfi bears hout the stamp of” inary 
ability — the sense —_ Ld iste beauty rely deserts us. But we pause on the bursts ot gem and 
they are many. uty or the verses is worthy of the noble womanly ings ex- 

them.” a quavtevty Rows 


pressed in 
“ We find in almost every tee some bold burst, graceful yen ia delicate tonch—some tmit of 
the recesses bly indicates the creating power, 


external nature, or glimpse into of the heart—that irresisti 
of genius.”—Edinburgh Review. 





In 8vo, price 5s, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HEINRICH 
ZSCHOKKE 


Part XXXIII. or “ THE FOREIGN LIBRARY.” 


“ Autobiographies are generally pleasant reading, and this one of Heinrich Zschokke fully bears 
= the rule. Itis one of the very best of the many excellent foreign works which the ¢ Foreign Li- 
* has made accessible to English readers. It presents us with a vivid picture of the mind and 
life of a man worthy to be known—one who has striven with success, by speculation and by action to 
improve the condition of his fellow man. ... The volume is imbued with the spirit moral and 
political wisdom, and cannot fail to be widely read. It inculcates the lessons ot virtue by the most 
effectual of all methods—the example of a life of high principled and beneficent activity.” —Morning 
Chronicle, July 2%, 1845. 


In Imperial 4to, price Three Guineas; Proofs on India Paper, Four Guineas, 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF: ART. 


TREATING OF BEAUTY OF FORM, IMITATION, COMPOSITION, «| 
LIGHT AND SHADE, EFFECT AND COLOUR. | .: | Thu? 


By J. D. HARDING, » YTS 4 
Author of ‘‘ Elementary Art.” r¥PD ot 


With numerous Illustrations} Drawn and Engraved by the Author... 





In a few days, 


In One Volume, with Plates, 


THE PRACTICAL COOK, 


English and Foreign; 


Containing a great variety of Old Receipts improved and remodelled, and many. | 
Original Receipts in : 


RUSSIAN 


dint 

ENGLISH DUTCH : i 

FRENCH SPANISH AND 5 

GERMAN POLISH INDIAN COOKERY. 
With copious Directions for the choice of all Provisions, the laying out a Table, giving 

small and large Dinners, and the Management of a Cellar, 
By JOSEPH BREGION, 
Formerly Cook to H.E. Prince Rausmosski; to H.H. the Prince Nicholas Bilevhiey | ; 
to the Marquis of Aylesbury ; the Russian Ambassador at Paris, &c, &e. 
And ANNE MILLER, 
Cook in several English Families of Distinction. 





London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186 Strand. 
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